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TO LAKES AND PONDS ADD PLEASANT DAYS, 

COOL NIGHTS, RUGGED WOODED TERRAIN OF GREAT BEAUTY 
AND YOU CAN SEE WHY V ER MONT HAS MORĘ THAN 

a Hundred Summer Camps 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES AND INTERESTS 

by Ronald Rood 
Photographs by Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo 
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M e, a Pioneer? I should say not. I 
just wanted to spend a few weeks 
in the country. I liked to rough it with 
kids my own age.” 

Old John smiled. “Besides,” he con- 
tinued, “I suspect my parents wanted to 
ship me off somewhere for the summer, 
anyway.” 

Thus my companion presented three 
of the best reasons why thousands of 
children head for camps in the Green 
Mountains each year. And sińce he first 
hit the outdoor trail some sixty years 
ago, this nearly ąualifies him as a 
charter member of boys’ and girls’ sum¬ 
mer camping in Vermont. 

Nearly, but not quite. “The little place 
I used to go was just a home where the 
farmer and his wife took in a couple of 
kids for the summer,” he recalled, “and 
I guess a lot of our camps got their start 
in this way. But there were plenty of 
family tent camps that had been going 
great guns long before then. Some of ’em 
have turned into regular summer camps 
for young people today.” 

Many of the camps so well known 
today began as little morę than visions 
with no precedent to follow. “When 
Reverend Walter Thorpe began driving 
nails and sawing boards for his camp in 
Goshen in 1927,” recalls Basil B. Walsh, 
the camp’s director, “a camp just for 
crippled children was uniąue in every 
way. There wasn’t anything like it in 
the East. Nobody knew just how it 
would do—or if it would survive at all. 
But it caught on at once. Now we serve 
a hundred handicapped boys and girls a 
season.” 

There were growing pains, of course, 
“I recall the 1930s at Camp Missisąuoi,” 
said the Reverend Warren Waldo. He 
rode herd on some 125 junior campers 
at the site of the old Sheldon Camp 
Meeting Association near Enosburg 
Falls. “No hot water except what we 
heated on an old black stove. New kids 
coming to us every day in those de- 
pression years. They were sent there in 
desperation by folks who didn’t have 
enough to feed them at home.” 

“And did you ever try to wash dishes 
for 125 children in a couple of old cop- 
per boilers,?” asked his wife, Frances. 
“And the boilers leaked at that. I used 
to chew gum half the time just to have 
something handy to patch the leaks. 
And what a luxury it was when we got 
new, galvanized sinks. Think of when 


Lively children, Vermont lakes and woodlands 
are camping’s basie ingredients. Color picture 
by Maclver, at Lakę Fairlee, other photo- 
graphs at a mountain-nestled camp in Hancock. 


we got hot running water, too!” 

Now, today, these modest beginnings 
on farms and lakę shores have burgeoned 
into surprising complexes of buildings, 
boats and baekwoods trails housing 
nearly nine thousand boys and girls at 
any given moment of the camping 
season. 

Yet the very existence of most of these 
hundred odd summer camps comes as 


quite a surprise to the casual visitor. 

There’s an excellent reason why 
theyTe not conspicuous: they’re not 
supposed to be. A summer camp re- 
ceives its peculiar charm by blending 
right in with the Vermont scenery. While 
many types of reereation areas must 
alter their surroundings to fit their needs, 
the better most children’s summer camps 
disappear into the countryside the better 
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they also fili their roles as camps. 

This peculiarity came to me when I 
was fishing with a friend at Fairlee. “See 
that dock and building there?” he asked, 
indicating a lodge half hidden by trees. 
“Weil, you’d never believe it but there 
are morę than a hundred kids in those 
woods on the lakę shore right now.” 

Of course, there are variations on the 
theme. At Teela-Wooket in Roxbury, 
one of the East’s finest horseback camps 
for girls, portions of the grounds are 
opened out into riding rings, tennis 
courts and even a golf course. At the 
other extreme are places like little Farm 
Flome Camp in Hartland, with its hand- 
ful of boys and girls, which has the chil- 
dren right in the barns and out in the 
fields like their rural neighbors. 

“Summer camping is a natural for 
Vermont,” a Vermont Development de- 
partment spokesman told me. “With 
seven acres out of ten in woodlands, 
there’s plenty of opportunity for trails 
and naturę study. Our state’s rugged 
surface is just madę to order. To lakes 
and ponds add the pleasant days and 
cool nights, and you can see why Ver- 
mont has morę than a hundred summer 
camps for boys and girls.” 

These hundred-plus camps are scat- 
tered all over the State—from Derby to 
Dummerston and from Champlain to 
the Connecticut. They are far-ranging 
in size, too—from Mt. Norris with its 
275-plus boy scouts and Teela-Wooket 
with its 315 girls down to Gay Winds 
Riding Camp in Barnard with 13 girls— 
and some camps even smaller. There are 
camps for the major religious denomina- 
tions, non-sectarian camps, and camps 
where children of all races and creeds 
are welcomed. 

One afternoon I was talking with the 
director of a camp on Lakę Dunmore. 
He showed me a listing of Vermont 
camps for the current year. I was inter- 
ested that a sizeable number of them 
seemed to be owned and managed by 
people who lived out of the State in the 
ofi-season. 

“But you really shouldn’t be sur- 
prised,” he said. “Vermont has always 
been a magnet to us from out of State. 
After attending camps here as boys and 
girls, we want to re-live our camping 
experiences as adults. So we dream of 
starting a camp of our own right back 
here in Vermont.” 

Another surprise is the number of 


campers who make their way to Ver- 
mont in summer from distant States. 
Not counting the mammoth Girl Scout 
Jamboree at Button Bay in 1962, when 
about 10,000 campers and their friends 
came from all over the world, Vermont 
annually lays claim to the hearts of boys 
and girls from as far as Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, the Canadian provinces and 
several foreign countries. 


“In fact,” my camp-owner friend 
pointed out, “in private camps only one 
out of seven campers is a Vermonter. On 
the other hand, in organization camps 
such as scouts and 4-H, the ratio is 
almost exactly reversed.” 

This, of course, is what you’d expect. 
A number of the private camps recruit 
their following by means of advertise- 
ments in national magazines and news- 
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papers, plus valuable word-of-mouth 
contacts, coupled with off-season news- 
letters and reunions staged over various 
parts of the country. “On one extreme 
some private camps receive a tuition of 
$100 or morę a week for an 8-week 
season,” my friend continued. “Such 
camps number among their clients the 
children of national political figures, 
top-flight executives, Broadway stars. 


On the other hand, the organization 
camps attract local boy and girl scouts, 
4-H members, Camp Fire Girls, with 
little fanfarę and at a quarter of the 
tuition. Lying between in costs are the 
bulk of the private camps. So some- 
where in Vermont, there’s a camp to suit 
almost any kid you could name.” 

There are even some camps that cost 
the camper nothing. These, of course, 


must operate under special circum- 
stances. “Camp Wapanacki is a free 
camp,” says Dr. Merle E. Frampton. 
“It receives a hundred boys in July and 
an equal number of girls in August. We 
even ran an academic school program 
for gifted children in the summer of 
1964. It was a big success. Ali you need 
to get into Wapanacki is to be enrolled 
at our Institute.” 
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The “Institute,” of which Dr. Framp- 
ton is the principal, is the New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
As one of the camp folders points out, 
“Summertime belongs to blind children, 
too.” And so their education merely 
shifts location from New York City to 
Hardwick, Vermont. Here the camp, 
given to the Institute by Dr. and Mrs. 
Frampton, is celebrating its 28th year. 
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Playing the role of mother hen to the 
morę than 17,500 campers who come to 
one or morę camping sessions, is the Ver- 
mont Department of Health. Through 
its Bureau of Environmental Sanitation, 
it guards the well-being of the campers. 
“Ali the camps are inspected annually in 
early July. TheyYe also checked as 
needed during the rest of the summer 
season,” says Edward L. Trący, Chief 


of the Bureau. “We license all children’s 
camps under the same statutes and sani- 
tary regulations as any lodging and 
eating establishment.” Thus fire pre- 
cautions, safety measures, adequate 
lighting, proper sleeping accommoda- 
tions and a host of sanitary and food 
purity reąuirements must be met before 
a camp can be licensed. 

Camping, plus other phases of “Ver- 















mont’s smokeless industry,” as tourism 
and recreation have been called, account 
for an estimated $130 million annually. 
Campers and their families contribute 
no smali amount of this total. The Ver- 
mont Camping Association, which 
includes camps interested in high 
standards and continued improvement. 
reports that “boys’ and girls’ summer 
camps do a $5,000,000 business.” 


But this is only a part of the story. 
Families come to visit their campers, 
buying goods and services along the 
way—to the tune of $71.28 per family. 
About a third of them come back later 
for skiing, and two-thirds plan another 
vacation in Vermont. In fact, the VCA 
estimates, “the total impact of summer 
camping on the Vermont economy may 
run as high as $15,000,000 annually.” 


But what of the impact of summer 
camping on the most important people 
of all—the campers themselves? Just 
what does a camp in Vermont have to 
offer a boy or girl, anyway? 

“Weil,” said a member of the VCA, 
going down the list alphabetically in his 
mind, “there’s aąuatics, archery, art, 
baseball, basketball, bird study, canoe- 
ing, crafts, conservation—you know, all 
the usual camp activities.” 

“How about the unusual?” I asked, 
also thinking alphabetically. “Quilting, 
for instance. Or xylophone playing.” 

“Oh, surę. Simple. Quilting is still 
very much alive as a Vermont craft. You 
can learn it in the craft shops at some 
camps. And at the farm-type camps the 
youngsters sometimes get the chance to 
take part in a real ąuilting bee right in 
town. For your xylophonist, there are 
several musie camps in Vermont. You 
can take lessons under top-notch pro- 
fessionals.” 

A great number of Vermont camps 
balance their program by means of 
diversified activities. Thus a camper gets 
a chance at sports, crafts, naturę study 
and other typical camp activities. But as 
some camps were better in certain areas 
than others, they inevitably specialized. 
Thus, Keewaydin at Lakę Dunmore is 
known for its canoe trips and hiking 
sorties, while Abnaki’s YMCA boys at 
North Hero have unusual opportunities 
in aąuatics. And, recognizing a special 
need, a number of camps have on their 
stafT professional instructors who will 
tutor boys and girls in a number of 
subjeets. Thus the campers can catch 
up—or keep ahead—on their studies in 
a vacation atmosphere. 

I learned that almost every conceiva- 
ble activity is available somewhere for 
boys and girls in Vermont. You can go 
spelunking at Killooleet in Hancock 
and eat natural foods at East Hill Farm 
in Andover. You can make a specialty 
of baseball. You can attend a work 
camp—and help build it yourself. You 
can attend one of the Webb’s wilderness 
camps and live like an Indian. You can 
even camp in French at Ecole Cham- 
plain in Ferrisburg where, Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Schaetz assure me, conversa- 
tional French comes almost like English 
at the end of eight weeks. In fact, a few 
camps even have programs in other 
lands—such as the Ecole’s “Swiss Dis- 
covery Group” operated abroad for its 
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older, morę experienced campers. 

Ali sides of the camper’s ability and 
interests are the concern of the 3,000 
Staff members who guide all this ac- 
tivity. “Vermont camps try to hang on 
to that special ąuality of the child: 
interest and wonder at the world around 
him,” said one veteran of 40 years of 
camping. “And realizing that each child 
grows at his own ratę, many of our 
camps are non-competitive in their pro¬ 
gram. Thus a certain boy or girl doesn’t 
always come out a winner—or a loser. 
We carry this over into our physical 
fitness program—one of the strongest 
areas of many Vermont camps for 
years.” 

His remarks brought to mind my own 
daughter’s experience a few summers 
back. “Daddy,” she exulted, “in swim- 
ming class this year, I got to be a 
Minnow. And next year if I’m good 
enough I’m going to be a Trout!” 

Another camp has crabs (non-swim- 
mers), frogs (splashers and floaters) and 
sharks (accomplished swimmers). This 
camp, by the way, is Camp Wapanacki 
for the blind, where the children gain an 
immense confidence in such activities as 
boating and fishing—and even horse- 
back riding, transported by patient, sure- 
footed mounts over wide, easy trails. 
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Just ask the campers themselves if 
they are satisfied with what the camps 
are offering. “This is my next to last 
year,” one girl told me. “After next 
year, when Tli be too old, I think Tli 
simply die.” 

At many camps, two-thirds of the 
enrollees may be “old hands”—campers 
who are returning for another year. And 
from them a large number of counselors 




and other staff are recruited. Many 
camps have a Counselor-In-Training 
program, where an experienced boy or 
girl can earn all or part of the tuition 
by helping with staff duties. 

Morę than half the staff personnel are 
connected with education the rest of the 
year—teachers, professors, college stu- 
dents who take a busman’s holiday by 
guiding the children during the summer. 














Exploration of the Vermont countryside afoot or ahorseback 
may shift to shop, painting, even a try at palmistry. 


When I asked one boy what he thought 
of having his teacher as a waterfront 
boss, he grinned. “Not so bad. He’s 
human in the summer.” 

Often the schools themselves get in the 
camping business. “Goddard ColIege’s 
Camp Winooski gives its campers double 
value,” says John Anderson. “Some of 
them serve as Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters to the boys and girls at our 


camp. 

“Our camp” in this case was Camp 
Daybreak, a summer camp for mentally 
disturbed children. By receiving a Big 
Brother or Sister, each camper benefits 
from a relationship of love and under- 
standing that he’s probably never had 
before. 

Quite predictably, some of the famous 
Yermont independence is apt to wear off 


on the campers. “I recall one boy,” a 
waterfront director told me, “who took 
one scornful look at the Beginners’ 
swimming area. ‘I can swim out to the 
raft and back,’ he said, even though 
his application indicated that he was a 
member of the Dog-Paddle set. So I 
had him start out with a senior counselor 
swimming along beside him. 

“He began manfully enough. Did a 
good job, splashing his way toward the 
raft for about fifteen feet. Then, sud- 
denly, he stopped. ‘I think Tli rest now,’ 
he said—and disappeared beneath the 
surface!” 

Despite such near-misses, Vermont’s 
health and safety record is enviable. 
“We’ve been very pleased during the 
years that there has been very little 
sickness of serious naturę in children’s 
camps,” Edward Trący, Bureau chief, 
told me. 

But sometimes you will wonder at the 
Iow casualty ratę when a bunch of camp¬ 
ers ferry their sleeping counselor out to 
the raft—bed and all—as happened at 
one camp last summer. Or when you 
hear how campers took in the seams of 
two counselors’ dining hall uniforms a 
half inch a day—causing the dismayed 
counselors to go on immediate crash 
diets. 
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There’s never a lack of fun around camp, too, things to do alone or with 
the others, playing, just fooling, or in the evening singing together. 




Of course, the effects of camps in 
Vermont reach farther than just the 
summer. 

About one camp in every four is 
used during other parts of the year for 
conferences and retreats of various 
kinds. A few camps serve as fali family 
camps or winter ski areas. And every 
camp provides an opportunity for Ver- 
monters to meet the summer people who 


are becoming so much an integral part 
of the fabric of the State. 

Although campers usually look back 
with pleasure, there’s sometimes one 
bugaboo: homesickness. But even this 
isn’t the headache it used to be. Modern 
means of transportation seem to bring 
the home closer to camp, in theory at 
least. A child feels he can always dash 
home if things get too bad. And many 


directors can spot a homesick camper 
soon enough to give him plenty to take 
his mind otT his woes. “Besides this,” 
one director told me, “many camps 
usually try to keep visitors to a mini¬ 
mum—at least during the first week or 
two. That helps improve morale. Johnny 
gets to feeling worse just after Mother 
and Dad drive out and leave him alone 
for two weeks morę.” 
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The campers usually take such minor 
setbacks in stride. But every now and 
then there’s a non-conformist. “Bryan 
just never did like the rules and laws 
we established for the camp,” said one 
adult counselor. “He’d read under the 
blankets with his flashlight on. He went 
swimming all by himself during rest 
hour. He put water in the shoes of 
everybody in his tent. But when he 


unscrewed the top of my salt shaker, I 
saw red. I grabbed him, spanked him 
right there in the mess hall, and sent him 
to his tent.” 

“He went crying out the door. We 
finally got the mess hall calmed down. 
Then, just as we were getting ready to 
leave, there was the most awful screech- 
ing outside on the road.” 

My friend’s eyes twinkled. “I jumped 


up to see what was going on. It was 
Bryan. He’d loaded everything into his 
big, heavy trunk. And there he was— 
dragging it home to Mother, two hun- 
dred miles away.” 

Although camping has come a long 
way sińce the days of Old John, they 
still don’t have summer camps in Ver- 
mont to please everybody. Just almost 
everybody, that’s all. 
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FOR TWODAYS EACH JULY THE GENTLE FIILLS RESOUND 
WITH THE THUNDEROUS ROAR OF A MACHINE-SHAKING, BONE-QUAKING 
MIXTURE OF VIBRATIONS AND OSCILLATIONS DURING 

the Scrambles at Graf ton 

by WILLIAM ALSUP Photographs by T. G. WHIDDEN 
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E ach summer the rolling north 
pasture of Perley Bell’s 100-year 
old farm, near the quiet little town of 
Grafton, is grazed by a strange breed 
of stock. The serenity of farm life is 
disrupted for two days in July by the 
clamorous spectacle of an Interna¬ 
tional Moto-Cross competition. 
Moto-Cross, (or “scrambling,” as it’s 



called in this country), is a widely 
followed motor sport in Europę. It is 
a rugged motorcycle contest held on a 
course which, in spots, would give 
pause to the bravest eąuestrians. 

Sweeping bends are followed by 
precipitous inclines which cause the 
riders to become airborne in crowd- 
thrilling jumps; sixty mile an hour 
straightaways are capped by the 
sharpest of hair-pin turns; and as the 
two day meet thunders on, the course 
becomes rather like the supposed 
surface of the moon, with ruts and 
holes making even the “easy” por- 
tions a bone-quaking and machine- 
breaking gauntlet of vibrations and 
oscillations. 

The riders are in generally excellent 
physical condition and while spills, 
some incredibly spectacular, are 
frequent, the two well-staffed am- 
bulances remain largely as chrome- 
plated grandstands for the multitude 
of small-fry that abound at any such 
outdoor exposition. 

The number of entries increases 
each year and reached close to 200 in 
1964. The machines are classed as to 
enginesize and these basie classesare 
subdivided into classes rating riders’ 
ability. Therefore, as there are four 
engine classes and in most cases three 
rider grades, (novice, amateur and 



Spectacular moments at Grafton are 
caught in top row of pictures. Body 
English, big jumps, rough going and 
recalcitrant machines are always 
much in evidence. Fascinated spec- 
t a tors, bot tom left, watch start of a 
team match while above, riders are 
seen strung out in narrow, 
steep part of the course. 
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expert) some 13 races are run each 
day of the two-day meet. It speaks well 
of the New England Sports Committee, 
a group of sponsoring motorcycle clubs, 
and the able efforts of the officials, that 
the races are held very much on Schedule. 

The highpoints of the meet are the 
team challenge races between the best 
Canadian riders and the most skilled 


from New England. There are two teams 
from each side of the border, one in the 
500 c.c. engine class and one from the 
very fast 250 c.c. class. Paradoxically the 
smaller engine class will circuit the 
Grafton course with almost the same 
velocity as the larger machines; the 
lower horsepower is compensated by the 
easier handling of the lighter machines. 


Teams are well matched and tightly packed, above, as they come into 
uphill hairpin turn. Speed at this point is surprisingly Iow but will in- 
crease rapidly as competitors race down past parked ambulance. 


There are 400 registered competitors in 
the New England area and the selection 
of the two four-man teams is based on a 
point system: the highest point winners 
in the representative classes are chosen 
on the basis of points accrued in the 
year’s events prior to Grafton. As one 
can well imagine the rivalry for a place 
on the team, while all in good sport, is 
an inspiration to all the contenders. 

The Canadians seem to develop their 
best riders from the province of Ontario, 
and they are always accompanied by a 
sizable entourage of appreciative fans. 
While vastly outnumbered by supporters 
of the American team, they manage to 
make themselves heard, and there often 
follows a generous ration of good na- 
tured banter between the opposing team 
enthusiasts. 

With last year’s attendance reaching 
7,000, the Grafton event ranks as one of 
the largest in the United States. For 
spectator and competitor alike it is a 
great outing in the pleasant Vermont 
summer weather and each spectator is 
assured of a real show of skill from the 
riders. BelFs farm is idyllic in setting and 
the rich meadows ofTer many spots for 
picnics and campsites. 

The charming little village of Grafton 
is just over the hill, and the residents are 
always cordial to visitors and partici- 
pants alike. The motorcycle enthusiasts, 
who make up only about half of the 
spectators, are generally well behaved, 
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Below, the author showing fine form 
on a straightaway. Right, fast riders 
spend much of race off the ground; 
it's smoother that way. Below, ńag- 
man Bob Silvia is carried away with 
excitement at finish of close race. 


and as opposed to receptions in other 
areas in the past, are warmly welcomed 
by the Grafton townspeople. 

While the Moto-Cross is definitely 
noisy and very occasionally a little dusty, 
for sheer color, excitement and good 
sportsmanship of championship caliber 
competition, a day in July is well spent 
at Grafton. 
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On the broad lower reaches 
of the River any sunny day 
you may sight boaters from 
summer camps, an expert flycaster, 
and even nrtermaids in the fast water. 
On warm days and weekends 
families co me to splash in the 
many natural pools such as 
that on the preceding page. 



IN SPRING AND FALL 
AND ALL SUMMER LONG 
VISITORS AND VERMONTERS 
FISII, SWIM, CAMP AND PLAY 


along the White River 

Story and Photographs by 

HANSON CARROLL 



T hough it’s not Vermont’s longest river by far, the White, 
perhaps morę than any other,seems designed especially for 
summertimeenjoymentby those who use its elear, cool waters 
to swim in, to canoe, to fish, to pienie or camp beside. 

Long, scooped pools with gravel bottoms, connected by long 
stretches of fast water, characterize the main river above 
Bethel. Downstream, near Royalton and Sharon, smooth 
ledges form shoreside cliffs or shift acrossthechanneland make 
smali dams for the convenience of rainbow trout and swim- 
mers. 

This river’s main dilference is its swiftness. It drops 3,500 
feet in its fifty-mile run from Ripton’s Breadloaf mountain to 
its confluence with the Connecticut at White River Junction. 
Another dilference is its narrow valley, seldom morę than a 
quarter-mile in width. Only one lakę or pond lies in its large 
drainage basin: Silver Lakę in Barnard. That and the Tweed 
River which enters at Stockbridge, are the White’s only sig- 
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nificant feeder streams which drain in from the south. 

These factors historically have limited the area’s economic 
development, which is half forested and has a population in its 
710 square miles of 17,000 people, few in towns or villages. 
There are few broad meadows for farming, except on the tribu- 
taries, and no placid backwaters on the main stream where 
mili dams could be built. In the past dams were built only at 
Bethel, Sharon and near the river’s mouth, Hartford. 

This “flashy” river, as engineers term it, did serve its day, 
years ago carrying log drives southward. During the 1927 
Flood it spewed 120,000 cubic feet of water per second into its 
parent stream, morę than 100-times its normal flow, and the 


devastation of farms, bridges, roads and railroads was second 
only to the ruin of the Winooski valley. 

But a stream which drops seventy feet per mile also provides 
some of the most beautiful settings imaginable, exciting canoe- 
ing, in high water time, and excellent fishing water. 

Each of the White’s four fingers, main stream and three 
Branches, rises in or near one of Vermont’s scenie “gulfs,” 
flows south, and then is gathered at the bottom, as the main 
stream loops from west to east and thence to the Connecticut. 
The Branches rise above Randolph, near Williamstown and 
near Chelsea. This was a classic Indian trading and raiding 
route from Lakę Champlain via the Winooski. The great raid 
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This is a great canoe 
and kayak river for 
w hi te water enthusiasts, 
many of whom 
come from nearby 
Dartmouth College. 

Later in the year the 
River’s calmer waters 
are fme for summer camp 
groups, family boating 
junkets or fishermen who 
just like to drift. 
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The White River’s waters 
are so elear that in 
the late spring and summer it 
often looks green, or takes on 
the deep blue of the sky. 

Fly ńshermen love the river 
for its “ fishiness,” but admit that 
its beauty is hali the appeal. 
Swimmers, of course, are always 
much in evidence and often gather 
with smali children on a sandy, 
tree-screened beach, explore the 
tumbled shore edge or, from a great 
cliff side, ind ulgę in old fashioned 
swimming hole high jinks. 





i 
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upon Royalton and Tunbridge came by this route in 1780. 

Near the river’s main stream, scattered near Sharon, Barnard 
and Royalton, are a number of ancient, subterranean stone 
beehive structures, which soine have attributed to mysterious 
Celtic missionaries said to have been in the New England 
area in the pre-Columbian period. Others think Colonial 
settlers built them to hide from Indians, or just as root cellars. 

The main linę of the Central Vermont Railway, coming 
down from Roxbury through Randolph, was heavily damaged 
in the 1927 Flood. But the old White River Railroad, which 
leap-frogged the main river channel from Rochester to Bethel, 
survived it by only six years. 

Control dams have been built on many Vermont rivers sińce 
the disastrous flood period, and on tributaries of the Con¬ 
necticut, which itself has its flow dampened by a chain of power 
dams. The swiftness and narrowness of the White, however, 
have held back flood dam construction. But one is in the plan- 


ning stage now—a multi-purpose recreational, flood and power 
structure—to be built at Gaysville, a little village almost wiped 
out in the 1927 Flood. 

From the very early days of settlement, after the Indian 
menace abated, highways and byways have run along one or 
both banks of the White and its tributaries. Today Interstate 
Highway 89 is pushing north from near the river’s mouth, 
Crossing in huge bridges until, near Bethel, it swings north to 
the ridgeland between the river’s Second and Third Branches. 

But even with a railroad and now a superhighway added, the 
22-miles from the White’s mouth to Bethel harbors many a 
secluded bend and wild reach. From Bethel westward and 
toward its source, the river’s road companions are fewer, and 
their noise is lost beneath the tumbling waters of the bright 
stream. And almost anywhere along the White in summer you 
might find a quiet sand spit by the water on which to camp, to 
build a fire as the sunset merges into moonlight. o 












Town and gown are accorded almost equal weight in Putney. Apple orchards and paper product manufacture are 
important here today, as is The Experinaent and The Putney School. 




TIIOUGH FREE LOVE “ PERFECTIONISTS ” WERE BOOTED 
OUT LONG AGO, SINCE THEN STUDENTS, EDUCATORS 
AND INTERNATIONALISTS HAVE HAD A WARM 

welcome to Putney 

by NANCY DINGMAN WATSON 
Photographs by Dayid Plowden 


S enator George Aiken, who doesn’t 
get to town meeting very often, 
electrified his fellow townsmen last time 
he madę it. “Putney,” he said, “is the 
best known smali town in the world!” 

Neighbor Aiken could have been re- 
ferring to the Experiment in Interna¬ 
tional Living, whose traveling students 
have madę Putney a byword of friend- 
ship from the Indies to the Andes; or he 
could have meant the growing collection 
of schools and colleges that are making 
Putney the educational mecca of Ver- 
mont. He might even have meant— 
though this is doubtful—that the famę of 
Putney’s naughty Perfectionist Society 
of the 1840s was, even to this day, still 


titillating tongues all over the world. 

Whatever he meant, it is true that 
this smali village of 1177 souls has 
created its own exciting atmosphere, a 
far ery from the typical baekwoods 
country village with boarded church 
Windows. Putney is very much alive and 
often kicking. 

Part of Putney’s repute has come from 
its industries—crates of shining apples 
shipped as far away as England; hand- 
woven tweeds sent from Irish looms to 
Carol Brown, whence they are pur- 
chased to clothe the best-dressed; 
baskets gathered from the four corners 
of the earth to be sold at “The Largest 
American Basket Storę in the World”; 


and baskets madę in Putney to grace 
picnics in romantic places. Putney Paper 
Products; Simon Watt’s handerafted 
furniture; Hugh Smead’s wooden Prod¬ 
ucts; mapie syrup, milk, and nursery 
stock are among the established efforts 
of this enterprising town. There are the 
Harlows, who grow and sell berries, 
apples, and mapie in season; and many 
others who, like the articles at a Vermont 
auction, are too numerous to mention. 
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Ben Rockwell, above, heads the Putney 
School. A group of Putney instructors 
are at right and across the page. 


But other towns have their industries 
and their individuals. Putney’s special 
flavor is educational. Modern education 
began in Putney in 1935, when Mrs. 
Carmelita Hinton bought a large farm 
on West Hill, and with a smali faculty 
and a handful of enthusiastic students, 
created the Putney School. Now headed 
by H. B. Rockwell, the school has madę 
a fine name for itself among progressive 
educators, and the “Putney idea” has 
spawned at least two newer schools, 
begun by Putney faculty couples and 
modeled after the Putney plan, as well 
as several summer work camps. 

In 1952 Morris Mitchell, now director 
of Academic Programming at the 
Friends World College in New York, in 
league with the Putney School began the 
Putney Graduate School for Teachers 
of Education. This unusual school, its 
seminars held “in the field” in areas of 
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Dr. Roy Fair field, above, is new 
director oi Antioch-Putney 
Graduate School, right. 
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An Experiment group meets with founder, Donald Watt, 
above and, right, with neighbor internationalists 
John Kenneth Galbraith and Ellsworth Bunker. 
Top; East Indians start orientation program 
while seminar is held on Putney School lawn. 
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The private Putney 
Grammar School, top 
left and above, is one 
of the newest educa- 
tional institutions. 


Windham College head, 
Dr. Winslow, be Iow, 
shows plan of new 
campus, now split 
between old buildings, 
far left, and Edward 
Durrell Stone-designed 
Aiken Hall, at right. 


social endeavor here and abroad, has 
been taken over by Antioch College. 

The Experiment in International 
Living, introduced to Putney in 1934 by 
Dr. Donald Watt, now sends 2500 stu- 
dents each summer for homestays 
abroad, and receives 2500 foreign stu- 
dents into American homes. Its Coop- 
erative Overseas Programs provide the 
college student with an academic semes- 
ter abroad. To datę The Experiment has 
been responsible for the training of al- 
most a tenth of all Peace Corps volun- 
teers. This work recently has been trans- 
ferred to the School of International 
Training at nearby Sandanona (the 
former Kipling homestead), with Dr. 
John Wallace as director. Wallace, 
town moderator and Experiment execu- 
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Putney enterprises, top row, rangę from Basketville 
tourist sales to papermaking, modern dairying 
and a hardy stock nursery. To right is Santa’s Land, 
an amusement layout for children. 


Donald Harlow, right page, is one of the area’s 
leading producers of mapie products, which 
share the agricultural limelight with 
apple growing and dairying. 


Retail establishments such as the grocery run by 
Mrs. Jennie Mellen, below, are supplemented by specialty 
shops like Carol Brown’s, at the far right. 




tive vice-president, in 1962 served as 
acting president of the College of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Not many men can boast of having 
pioneered two colleges in a lifetime, let 
alone three. However, in 1952 Dr. 
Walter Hendricks and his wife Flora, 
founders of Marlboro College, came to 
Putney to start Windham College. Wind- 
ham now possesses the first buildings of 
a new campus designed by Edward 
Durrell Stone. Dr. Eugene C. Winslow 
now heads this four year coeducational 
institution, whose morę than 250 stu- 
dents, largely in the liberał artsfields, are 
working toward bachelor of arts degrees. 
Windham College promises to become a 
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real educational force in this region. 

The indomitable Dr. Hendricks has 
gone on and this year announced plans 
for his third college, Mark Hopkins, 
to be located in nearby Brattleboro. 

One might believe that all this just 
about saturates the town educationally, 
but Putney believes in education from 
the cradle to the grave. Thirteen years 
ago a cooperative nursery school was 
begun and this has recently expanded to 
include a two-teacher kindergarten. 

About the same time George and 
Kitty Shumlin started the European 
Travel-Camp Inc., which sends abroad 
each summer ten groups totalling 156 
high school students and 20 teachers, for 
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Old friends are Senator George 
Aiken, far right, and orchardist 
William Darrow. George Hi ller, 
above, is a builder. Behind 
the town green is the pleasant 
stream scene be Iow. 







language training and generał studies. 

And this is not the end. In 1959 three 
families, including the Shumlins and 
Dick and Dorothy Richardson, got 
together to start the Grammar School, 
privately run and devoted to creating 
superior elementary education. The 
school has grown until today, with 47 
pupils and 4 full-time, 2 part-time 
teachers, it faces the need to expand. 

Most recently Peter Brigham and 
David Calicchio originated Putney Read¬ 
ing, a travelling remedial reading service 
which has been helping students locally. 

It must not be thought that public 
education in Putney has not kept pace 
with private. The Putney Central School 
has a new modern building with a recent 
addition, and counts among its teachers 
three with Master degrees from Har- 
vard—quite a record for a smali town. 

Have people madę Putney what it is? 
Has a “special breed of cat” come by 
chance to settle here, and thus trans- 
formed an ordinary collection of rocky 
pastures, hills, and valleys into the dy¬ 
namie place that Putney is? Or does the 
village itself create a witching aura, 
touching all who venture here? Putney’s 
history argues for an ambiance so special 
that anyone who arrives with an ounce of 
imagination ends up bewildered or be- 
witched. 
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YEARS OF DUST, MISUSE AND NEGLECT, PLUS A FIELD MOUSE, 

A RED SQUIRREL, A NERVOUS HEIFER AND AN INQUISITIVE BULL WERE JUST A FE W 
OF THE HANDICAPS ENCOUNTERED WHEN TWO YOUNG MUSICIANS SET UP AN OLD 

organ in a Pomfret hay barn! 

by ROCKWELL STEPHENS 
Photographs by SHERMAN HOWE, JR. 



One of David Moore’s friends comes to see what’s going on in her barn. 


T he ParaGraph in an early Septem- 
ber copy of Woodstock’s weekly 
Vermont Standard read: 

“Last Sunday afternoon morę than 
400 people attended an open house 
at the Sherburne Farm in North 
Pomfret to witness the demonstra- 
tion of the former Woodstock 
Christian Church organ.” 

And thereby hangs a tale of a fine 
old instrument transplanted to the hay 
loft of a big Vermont barn, rebuilt by 
the musical and mechanical inspiration 
and skill of a pair of 17 and 18-year 
old boys, and finally speaking in fuli 
throated response to their touch, to the 
amazed delight of all who shared the 
experience. 

The story begins when David Moore 
and Nick Atwood (Albert David Moore, 
North Pomfret, and John Talmadge 
Atwood, North Bridgewater on the 
Woodstock Union High School senior 
class list) heard that a fine old pipę organ, 
a tracker organ to be exact, in the one- 
time Woodstock Christian Church was 
to be disposed of. The Church had closed 
in 1949 and the edifice, built to seat a 
congregation of 600, had become the 
Masonie Tempie. Built some time be- 
tween 1848 and 1852 by the Stevens 
Organ Company of Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, the organ had been acquired 
by the Church in 1899, when it was 
brought to Woodstock. 

The boys’ suggestion that the organ 
be given to them aroused some skep- 
ticism. What could a couple of teen- 
agers with no special knowledge of organ 
construction do with a fine old instru¬ 
ment? The fact that both boys were ex- 
cellent students, both seriously studying 
the piano, and that Nick had won prizes 
and scholarships for musical ability 
every year in high school led to the deci- 
sion to give them the organ. 


Another consideration may have been 
the desire to keep an heirloom of high 
musical and artistic integrity in this com- 
munity, which boasts four Paul Revere 
church bells,—morę than any other area, 
anywhere. 

The boys were not, in fact, wholly in- 
experienced. Between them they had 
gathered a stable of five pianos, in- 
cluding a classic Aeolian mechanical 
player piano, and a reed organ, all of 
which they had tuned and tinkered. 
“They are not concert instruments,” 
says Nick, “but they work.” 

They began to dismantle the organ 
in the fali of 1963, promising to get 
it out of the building by May. But by 


mid-December they had it in pieces and 
moved in the Moore’s farm truck to the 
hayloft of the big Sherburne barn. 

They started by removing the big dis¬ 
play pipes, labeling each as it came out 
of the framework, and making sketches 
of the structure and details of the instru¬ 
ment as the work progressed. 

“Our drawings weren’t much help,” 
David confessed, when asked how under 
the sun they managed to put things 
together again. “We just had to use 
common sense.” 

Fifteen years of dust-covered neglect 
had not improved the instrument, nor 
had free-wheeling use of saws and axes 
during building alterations in the old 
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church. Various supports and a portion 
of the front of the structure had been 
hacked out and thrown away. 

Many of the “trackers,” wooden 
strips connecting the keys to the valves 
admitting air to the pipes, were damaged 
or broken. Leather to rebuild the air 
chest or reservoir, “bellows” to the lay- 
man, had to be found, as well as felt for 
washers and innumerable other items. 
David’s grandmother produced a bag 
of felt scraps adeąuate to the need; 
Nick’s grandfather, an amateur wood 
craftsman, cut and sanded strips of 
Ponderosa pine for the trackers, which 
ranged from seven feet to mere inches 
in length. Tiny L-shaped brass adjusting 
rods with an infinitely fine thread were 
located at a Pennsylvania organ supply 
house. A Boston leather merchant could 


supply soft tanned horsehide for the 
bellows, but when asked for 103-inch 
strips replied that no horse known to 
him had a hide that long. Glued splices 
were the answer to that one. Found, too, 
were some spare pipes madę by William 
Nutting, a famous Vermont organ 
builder of the 1850’s. Local farm supply 
and hardware Stores had wire, punches, 
and other less specialized needs. 

The boys spent a busy winter tinkering 
and planning, keeping up their work and 
their piano studies at school and fitting 
in, somehow, lessons from Fred Metcalf, 
organist at the Norwich Congregational 
Church. Nick found time, too, to prac- 
tice and freąuently play as organist at the 
Woodstock Universalist Church. 

Not the least of their planning prob- 
lems was locating the organ in the big 




















































































David Moore, top left, repairs trackers on the great 
roller board. Top right, Nick Atwood sets pitch by 
adjusting “ shades” at pipę tops, Bottom left, David 
works on one of the organ’s 1270 pipes while Nick, 
far right, makes finał examination of stop-controls. 
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Sherburne loft. Twenty feet tali, fourteen 
wide and thirteen deep, it was finally 
set up at the far end against the wali, 
where a harness room below was ready 
for the turbinę blower and its aged 
(circa 1918) but willing eiectric motor. 

After graduation in June (when Nick 
received two morę musie scholarships) 
the boys set to work assembling their 
collection of some 1250 pipes, to be set 
into 26 ranks, 31 stops, 25 foot pedals, 
and uncounted pieces of tracker strips 
to be mounted in a lattice work of Con¬ 
trols. 

Planks were leveled on the loft floor; 
parts of the framework that had been 
damaged or destroyed were remade and 
replaced. Blower and air chest were 
solidly mounted, but a hitch arose over 
the problem of making an air-tight 
connection between the two. A section 
of big truck tire inner tubę solved this 
one. 

Racks to hołd the pipes had been 
scrubbed clean and laid out to dry, 
propped against the shafts of an ox cart 
in the lower barn. A reluctant heifer 
which the boys were helping lead into a 
truck, reared and fell on most of these, 
which then had to be rebuilt laboriously 
from seasoned basswood. “That was a 
pretty bleak day,” says Nick, describing 
the wreckage. 

On another occasion thirteen young 
cattle led by an inquisitive Angus buli 
found an open door and got at the hay 
piled in one end of the loft, which the 
boys had not yet thoroughly cleaned and 
swept. The herd spent the night among 
tables of ranked and sorted pipes and 
other parts laid out in proper pattern 
on the floor. 

“Took a while to get straightened 
out,” says David. “They stepped on 
some replacement pipes, but we straight¬ 
ened them out with a pitchfork handle. 
A mandrel would have been handy, 
but we didn’t have one.” 

A field mouse who liked to play among 
the latticed Controls (“he madę us a lot 
of clean up work”), and a red sąuirrel 
who fell into a pipę and gnawed his way 
out, were some of the other handicaps. 

Most of the metal pipes took a rough 
and ready bath in the watering trough, 
but the big display pipes ranked above 
the console were another matter. “They 
had three coats of hard white paint, but 
we soaked them for a week in the pond 
and spent another week scrubbing 


them,” says David. “We’d lay them out 
on a rack by the pond to dry, but we had 
to keep moving them out of sight when 
tourists came by and asked us to move 
them so they could take pictures of the 
pond and barn.” 

The boys could manhandle most of the 
pipes into position unaided, but the 
biggest bass, an 18 by 24-inch rectangle 
of inch-and-three-quarter pine plank 
16 feet long,—plus other heavy members, 
needed morę than two-boy muscle. 

“We rigged tackle from the hay track 
along the peak of the roof and had no 
trouble,” says David. 

Eight weeks of steady work, and their 
organ was at last assembled. “But we 
did work pretty late some nights,” the 
boys admit. 

“Tuning was tricky, though,” Nick 


says. “We learned that the heat of a hand 
or even your shadow across a pipę 
would make it go sharp or fiat, and of 
course temperatures would change so 
that what we might tune near noon 
wouldn’t be right with what we tried 
to do after dark.” 

But the day finally came when, 
though not completely finished, the 
organ was ready. With first one, then the 
other of the boys at the console, they 
could demonstrate their thanks for the 
gift, as the instrument once again spoke 
in fuli voice to the musie of the master 
composers. For the “morę than four 
hundred” who walked through the barn- 
yard foyer into this hay loft auditorium 
it was a unique experience, and one 
surely worthy of a place in the long 
history of the American organ. 
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On Yermont Recordings 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


O ne of the delights of conducting a column is that it 
involves one in all sorts of adventures, and this present 
search for recordings has not only given me a lot of fun but 
it has introduced me to hitherto unknown delights, which it 
will be my pleasure to tell about. But sińce this is all uncharted 
ground for me, and sińce the collection of recordings (there 
are 25 LP records involved) embraces the widest extremes of 
content, intention and execution, I approached the task with 
misgiving. Who would not be dismayed by an array which 
includes such diversities as the slightly off-color Swearing in 
the Bushes told by Alan Bemis on the record Barn Talk, and 
the indescribable beauty and nobility of Schuberfs The 
Shepherd on the Rock as performed by the Marlboro players 
under the direction of Rudolph Serkin? 

Spread out on the window-seat beside me there are six 
piles of records; the first includes three records of folk songs 
and madrigals, the next, three of poems read by the poets 
who wrote them, next, two of sounds of the forests and 
swamps, then a pile of eleven all devoted to recordings of 
serious musie, then four recordings of droll stories, and of 
sympathetic caricatures of the Yankee scene. Finally there is 
one album containing two records, which will not fit into any 
of the other pigeon-holes, and I will start with this album. 

For Freedom and Unity tells the story of Vermont in the 
Civil War, in poetic prose and in moving musie. This album 
(at present out of print) is the result of a special issue of 
Yermont Life magazine on the subject which appeared in the 
spring of 1961. It starts off with a military quick step, The 
American Army, then goes into the story of Yermonfs tragic 
years, narrated by Robert Maxwell. Directed by Frank Delie, 
president of the Middlebury, Vermont, radio station and 
produced by Columbia Special Products this recording turns 
out to be a uniąue bit of Vermontiana, fuli of meaning and 
beauty. It should be in the library of every school that owns a 
record player (and is there one that does not?), from kinder- 
garten to graduate school. 

I hesitate to pass an opinion on the three records in the 
next stack, for, while I am surę that this current passion for 
the singing of ballads to the strumming of a guitar or banjo 
has its cultural aspects, balladry holds little fascination for 
me as poetry and rather less as musie. Nevertheless one of 
these recordings is of interest because here are to be found 
some authentic bits of Yermontiana. On Folk Songs of 


Vermont, Margaret MacArthur of Marlboro has sung for our 
pleasure eighteen numbers, of which one, the Marlboro 
Merchants , is surely a uniąue Vermont item. The second, 
Champlain Valley Songs, sung by Pete Seeger, has rather less 
to do with Vermont than one might expect from the title, for 
most of these songs are of the New York forests and of the 
Canadian scene. On Green Songs, Roy Kelley, Carole Demas, 
Charles Eldred and Peggy Fuller, who perform at the Arena 
Theatre at the University of Vermont during the season of the 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival each August, sing and play. 

I cannot speak too highly of either the Festival or these 
madrigal singers. This record is lovely, though the songs 
are morę Elizabethan than Vermontian, the voices are sweet 
and true, and the flute accompaniment delightful. 

The next three dises consist of readings, two by Robert 
Frost and one by Walter Hard. The Frost readings are well 
known and are of well-loved poems. Each recording, one by 
Decca and one by Caedmon, include twenty-three items, and 
both include my favorite Death of the Hired Man. You will 
recall Frost’s ąuatrain, On Being Chosen Poet of Yermont , 
and no one can doubt the love he held for Vermont, nor the 
influence it exerted on his poetry. Walter Hard, Vermont 
Poet is just what the title suggests, one hundred percent 
Vermont. Here is the very flavor and essence of Vermont, 
in character, scene and cadence. There are twenty-two of 
these cameos wrought by this fifth generation Vermonter, 
all brought to sparkling life by his own familiar and lovable 
voice. These three are great recordings which, when one 
listens, reveal depths and meanings and beauties so likely to 
be missed when one reads the poems. 

The next stack, the biggest one, includes eleven items. 
There are three groups here; the first includes five recordings 
of musie composed by members of the Bennington College 
faculty, next are five dises recorded in Vermont by the players 
of the Marlboro Musie Festival, and finally, a recording madę 
in Burlington by the University of Vermont Choir. 

This latter record was madę in 1961 at the Lenten Easter 
Concert. On one side is the Missa Brevis of Zoltan Kodaly, 
and on the other The Peaceable Kingdom of Randall Thomp¬ 
son. These are ambitious undertakings, and I only wish that 
the sound could have been better, for the achievement of the 
choir and organist is great. 

I cannot do justice to the five Columbia recordings madę 
at Marlboro. This is recorded musie at its very finest. The 
ąuality of the sound is as near perfect as I have ever heard, 
the works selected are of the very first order, and the per- 
formances are superb. But then, anyone who has ever at- 
tended a session of the Festival, which holds forth at Marlboro 
every summer, knows what to expect. To review these re¬ 
cordings, even were I able, would reąuire morę space than 
I have at my disposal, so I will attempt little morę than a 
listing here. 

Four of the records called Chamber Musie From Marlboro , 
are produced by the Marlboro Musie Festival, of which 
Rudolph Serkin is director. The first includes the Leibeslieder 
Waltzer of Brahms, (R. Serkin and L. Fleisher, pianists; 
Benita Valenta, soprano; Marlena Kleinman, alto; Wayne 
Connor, tenor; Martial Singher, bass), and Schuberta The 
Shepherd on the Rock, with Rudolph Serkin at the piano, and 
the lovely voice of Miss Yalente, miraculously and exquisitely 
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matched on the clarinet by Harold Wright. Superlatives fail 
me here. This matching of voice to clarinet against the back- 
ground of the piano achieves the ultimate in beauty. The next 
record includes the Beethoven Octet, Op. 108, conducted by 
Marcel Moyse, and Dvorak’s Serenade for Woodwinds, (Op. 
44), conducted by Louis Moyse. The next includes Schoen- 
berg’s Verklaerte Nacht, (Op. 4), weird and moving musie if 
there ever was such, with Faure’s La Bonne Chanson. On the 
latter, Singher sings Verlaine’s words to the immaculate 
accompaniment of Richard Goode, pianist; Michael Tree and 
Phillip Naegele, violinists; Gaetan Molieri, violist and Michael 
Grenbanier, ’cellist. The fourth record, just as great as the 
others, includes Schuberfs Auf Dem Strom with Serkin at 
the piano and Miss Valente’s magnificent voice answered by 
the French horn, beautifully played by Myron Bloom. On the 
other side is the great Brahms’ Horn Trio with Serkin, Bloom 
and Tree on the violin. 

The finał record in the Marlboro series is the Beethoven 
Triple Concerto, solo parts performed by Rudolph Serkin, 
piano, Jaime Laredo, violin and Leslie Parnas, ’cello; with 
Alexander Schneider conducting the Marlboro Festival 
Orchestra. What can one say? You will have to own and live 
with this recording to discover its greatness. 

The Bennington College composers are of first importance 
in the musical world, and I have recordings of works of three 
of them who are in residence in Bennington at the present 
time—Louis Calabro, Lionel Nowak, and Henry Brant. An 
ex-Benningtonian, Otto Luening, has also had his com- 
positions recorded, and in spite of his exile in New York still 
may be claimed by us as a Vermonter. The five pieces which 
I have include a short but fascinating Ceremoniał March 
for Symphonic Band by Calabro, an arresting Sonata for 
’CelIo and Piano by Lionel Nowak, with the composer at the 
piano, and fellow faculty member George Finckel on the 
’cello. On side two of this disc is a Sonatina for Violin and 
Piano, with the composer at the piano, and Orrea Pernel, also 
a member of the Bennington faculty, on the violin. Then 
follow three recordings of pieces by Henry Brant, Concerto 
for Flute Solo With Flute Orchestra, Signs and Alarms and 
Galaxy 2 for a chamber orchestra of nine pieces, (consisting 
of six wood-winds and three percussions.) Finally, and this is 
greatest of all, Concerto for Alto Saxophone. 

Ali of these pieces are in the modern modę, and all are 
the works of extremely competent professional musicians 
who have something important to say. I shall not attempt 
to evaluate them here. All I can hope for is that readers may 
become interested and conduct explorations in these fields on 
their own account. I can promise that there are rewards, and 
also that the Brant Saxophone Concerto will delight all who 
hear it. 

I come now to the fifth and sixth piles; first is the four-disc 
collection of tales and parodies strictly in the humorous vein. 
Francis Colburn, who is head of the Arts Department of the 
University of Vermont, gives us The Campaign Speech and 
A Graduation Address, both of them sidesplitters. Then there 
is Barn Talk, a series of fifteen slightly risque stories spoken 
in dialect by diHferent narrators. Some of these are old chest- 
nuts, but they are all as funny as the devil. Your elderly aunt 
might not appreciate this rather bawdy humor, but you 
never can tell; I should think they would ofiend few people. 


The last, Bert and I, is a real humdinger, though morę 
Maine than Vermont. Two young men, Robert Bryan and 
Marshall Dodge, tell nineteen stories, one of which, Arnold 
Bunker Testifies , is also told in A Graduation Address. Here is 
the Maine twang and personality to perfection, together with 
the sounds of the settings incredibly produced by their 
tongues and throats. The title story is perhaps the best and 
here the sounds are almost the best part of the record, es- 
pecially the sound of the lobster-boat motor. 

Finally there are the two sounds-of-nature dises which 
were madę in Pomfret, Vermont. Songs of the Forest and The 
Swamp in June, recorded by Peter Kilham and narrated by 
Alfred L. Hawkes are of unique educational importance, 
and of rare beauty besides. One of the most frustrated am- 
bitions of my life has been to identify the various birds of 
our fields and woods by their songs, an almost impossible 
task because of the shortness of my memory and the difficulty 
of locating the bird while he is making the song. These 
records are the answer. They are surely the two greatest 
records there are in a field that has inspired others. Nonę 
I have ever heard are as good as these—a positive must for all 
lovers of the woods and outdoors. 


1. For Freedom and Unity: Columbia Special Products 

xtv86426 

2. Folksongs of Vermont: Folkways Records fh5314 

3. Champlain Valley Songs: Folkways Records fh5210 

4. Green Songs: Recorded Publications Co. 32m-83661 

5. Robert Frost Reads Robert Frost: Decca dl9033 

6. Robert Frost Reads His Poetry: Caedmon tcl060 

7. Walter Hard, Vermont Poet: Bert and I Records #3 

8. University of Vermont Choir: Century Custom Recording 

15407 

9. Chamber Musie from Marlboro: x lp 52325 

10. ” ” ” ” x lp 48286 

11. ” ” ” x lp 52628 

12. ” ” ” ” x lp 52517 

13. Beethoven: Triple Concerto: x lp 76236 , 

14. Ceremoniał March, Louis Calabro: Bennington College 

Alumnae Assn. 

15. Sonata For Cello and Piano, Lionel Nowak: Bennington 

College Alumnae Assoc. 

16. Concerto for Flute Solo with Flute Orchestra, Henry 

Brant: Composers Recording Inc. CRI 106 

17. Signs and Alarms, Galaxy 2, Henry Brant: Columbia 

ML 4956 

18. Concerto for Alto Saxophone, Henry Brant: Remington 

Records 

19. The Campaign Speech, Francis Colburn: Loren Records 

LR-3 

20. A Graduation Address, Francis Colburn: Loren Records 

LR-1 

21. Barn Talk: Droll Yankees Inc. DY-13 

22. Bert and I: Records Inc. xtv 60994 

23. Songs of the Forest: Droll Yankees DY-16 

24. The Swamp in June: Droll Yankees DY-17 


All 

Columbia 
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Beautiful Caspian Lakę lies be Iow Greensboro’ s 8th hole. 


WITH HILLS AND RAVINES, TREES, WATER AND 
EVEN COWS FOR HAZARDS, NOTHING IS QUITE LIKE 

Golf in the Green 


In exactly this way do golf course 
architects operate. They give you beauti¬ 
ful vistas, lovely views, lush fairways and 
wide flat greens. Then suddenly you 
round a clump of trees, and they con- 
front you with some golfing horror which 
curdles the blood of duffer and pro alike. 

The architect, like the garage man, 
probably inwardly enjoys to the utmost 
the consternation he knows you will be 
unable to hide. I have seen men loitering 
near such holes with overalls on. Maybe 
they are the workmen they seem to be, 
lingering to savour, deadpan, the jaw- 
dropping panie they know you’11 show. 
Or perhaps they are really the architects 
in disguise. It’s possible, you know. 

There is a statement current that if 
Vermont were ironed out fiat it would be 
bigger than Texas. It has been this up- 
and-downness which has allowed golf 
course architects to be at their best, and 
once in a while at their diabolical worst, 
when they planned Vermont’s 41 golf 
courses. (Four morę were being thought 
about or worked on as this was being 
written. One of these, at Stratton Moun- 
tain ski resort, has been developed out of 
the tali timber at an 1800-foot elevation, 
and it features pop-up sprinklers on all 
tees and greens. Those greens each con- 
tain from 7,000 to 10,000 sąuare feet of 
Pencross grass.) 

Two things make our courses different 
from the majority; their settings and the 
fact that, relatively, they are unerowded 
even on weekends and holidays. On 

Mountains 


by MURRAY HOYT 
Photographs by John Harris 


W hen the editor asked me to 
investigate Vermont golf courses 
he said, “I have misgivings about as- 
signing this to a golfer. Golfers do 
nothing but boast about their own 
prowess.” 

I said, “This is slander. These fine, 
upstanding men never boast.” 

“Remember, if you start to boast, Tli 
cut you off instantly.” 

You can see that I shall have to be 
extremely careful. 


Golf course architects are Vermonters 
at heart. Theirs is the classic Vermont 
humor; the unexpected, delivered suc- 
cinctly and without facial expression. 
It’s the garage man sliding out from 
under your car where he’s been in- 
vestigating a frightful clatter, and saying 
very earnestly when you anxiously ask 
what’s wrong, “Just when will the new 
models be out ?” Or when you go for your 
winter-stored battery saying, “No w whom 
did we rent that to?” 


Columbus Day ’64, a cool day but with 
good sunshine, I played Middlebury 
Golf Club right after luncheon. During 
the entire nine holes we saw just two 
other twosomes, one threesome, and a 
single. Admittedly this was autumn. But 
it gives you some idea. Never in my 
experience even at the height of summer, 
is there the deadly boredom of waiting 
an hour or two to tee off, or of finding 
six foursomes ahead of you, bottle- 
necked at a short hole. Some urban area 
dwellers say these frustrations are 
standard procedurę where they play. 

All Vermont is, as even an occasional 
New Hampshirite will admit, noted for 
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its scenery. Its Green Mountains, some- 
times capped white during spring or 
autumn golf, show from almost every- 
where. Its lakes, big and smali, its ponds 
and streams, farmlands and nestling 
villages, would have madę it impossible 
not to lay out scenie courses. The course 
architects rubbed their hands gleefully 
when confronted with this kind of raw 
materiał and rosę to the occasion. There’s 
not a course that doesn’t have one or 
morę holes that will make you draw in 
your breath when first you walk out onto 
the tee. 

The Newport course shows you in 
places the whole of Lakę Memphre- 
magog far up into Canada. The courses 
at Malletts Bay, Alburg and Basin 
Harbor are on the shores of 120-mile 
Lakę Champlain. Greensboro’s 8th 
green gives a gorgeous view of Caspian 
Lakę; Bonnie Oaks Club gives you views 
of Lakę Morey. Bomoseen Golf Club is 
near the lakę of that name. 

Mountain views are so dime-a-dozen 
that space-wise it’s impossible to men- 
tion morę than a few, and these aren’t 
necessarily the best ones. The fourth at 
Middlebury looks down upon a green 
225 yards away. A smali pond nestles 
against the green on the far side; the 
mountains are high in the background. 
The dulfer who never drives over 225 
yards can whale away. But the good 
golfer has that pond to contend with. 

The clubhouse at the new Sugarbush 
Golf Club is on the side of a hill; the 
area Iies entirely in the mountains at 
1600 feet. From the fairways across the 
road and up from the clubhouse, the 
view is as spectacular as any I have ever 
seen on any course. You look out across 
the valley to the nearby towering moun¬ 
tains and the Sugarbush ski trails. It’s 
like something deep in Switzerland. The 
7th tee at Bennington has an outstanding 
outlook, and as you would expect, the 
Stowe, Williston and Stratton Mountain 
courses have panoramie views. 

The Stamford Valley Golf Course, 
near the Massachusetts border, has a 
three-state view. Equinox Country Club 
in Manchester, a championship course 
on which the New England Amateur 
Open Championship will be held this 
July 26-31, has some gorgeous holes. 
Rutland’s 17th and Pittsford-Proctor’s 
6th are beautiful. Almost any Vermont 
course can match them, though. 



Much of Barre Country Club looks westward to Camel’s Hump. VDD 


When a Vermont golf course lists 
itself as having a “hilly termin,” you 
want to understand that they aren’t just 
whistling Dixie. They mean it’s hilly. 
Obviously it’s going to be nicely negoti- 
able and interesting and challenging. But 
by no stretch of the imagination is it 
going to be fiat. The St. Johnsbury course 
is the classic example; very sporty. 

In like manner if you are promised 
water holes, you’11 get water. For 
instance the Bellows Falls course has two 
ponds. And Woodstock boasts an 
amazing amount of water. Usually the 
water will lie in such a way that the hook 
or the slice or the dubbed shot will pro- 
duce complete consternation. But oc- 
casionally it will be too far for the dulTer 
to reach and just right for the long bali 
artist. 

One hole on Sugarbush, from the 
women’s tee is ciii water. The tee is at the 
edge of a pond, the green is half way up a 


steep hill that rises from the water’s 
edge on the other side of the pond. This 
is one of those architecfs dead-pan jokes 
I spoke about. The men’s tee is even 
morę heart-numbing. The tee is higher, 
but the carry is longer. 

Last weekend a friend of minę played 
in a tournament in Southern Vermont 
and was in the water not once but many 
times. When he got back to the club¬ 
house a pal asked him, “Did you make 
any mistakes?” 

“Only one. I answered the phone when 
you asked me to enter.” 

And one time on the old Brandon 
course I hit a grass cutter into the middle 
of the pond. But instead of sinking, the 
bali skipped twice, like skipping a stone, 
and came out onto—Oops, I almost 
forgot. I’ve got to watch it. 

Duke Nelson, the genial Middlebury 
College football coach, a two handicap 
golfer, once played in a tournament on 
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the present Brandon course on Father’s 
Day. He landed near the third green 
(which was at that time the first) with a 
three wood shot. The bali bounced 
across a road and out of bounds. He 
teed up another and it followed the first 
one exactly. He teed up a third and 
sliced it into unplayable territory. He 
teed and hit another. He now lay seven 
before he’d even walked off the tee. He 
holed out in 9. 

Shaken by that experience he landed in 
every available bit of water, and on one 
occasion twice at the same spot. So 
often that on the 9th he was putting for a 
49 and he missed it. It was the first time 
he’d had a 50 for nine holes sińce his 
early high school days. 

But he turned in his score. And when 
somebody asked him how he liked the 
course he said, “Look at my hands; 
they’re clean like I’d washed them, just 
from constantly picking my bali out of 
the water.” 

Bad trouble is likely to cut deep into 
your mind while placid going doesn’t. 
Actually Brandon doesn’t have much 
water. What water it does have is mostly 
in a brook that runs behind or beside 
some of the greens. But Duke’s com- 
pletely unreal memory of Brandon is 
that, “—it was composed entirely of 
water and roads.” 

In the same way a friend of minę, Sid 
Gage, remembers Basin Harbor as being 
entirely behind a recreation building. He 
hit a bali off the end of his club on the 
4th. He watched it land over in front of 
the recreation building where probably 
no other bali had ever landed in the 
history of the club. The worst of it was 
that the long recreation building—with 
Windows in it—stood directly between 
his bali and the green. He played the bali 
off the gravel, over the top of the recrea¬ 
tion building, onto the green and within 
a few feet of the cup while I chewed on 
my heart and watched those Windows. 

You, too, can find yourself in this kind 
of trouble on any hole at any time. Once 
I got off a beautiful straight second shot 
which hit the Staff of the direction flag 
and bounced elear out of bounds. Ever 
afterward I thought of that course as 
bristling with direction flags. 

Understand, the golfer brings these 
things upon himself. If he played even 
the most ingenious holes well, he’d be in 
no trouble. But some holes lie like 


dragons waiting for their victims to 
stray from the straight and narrow. 

What kind of holes? Well, the 13th 
(it would be the 13th) at Burlington 
Country Club, for instance. It is 468 
yards and funnels to the green with a 
deep ditch on the left, bunkers, traps and 
trees on the right so that your long 
second wood can’t stray twenty feet in 
either direction without landing you in 
miserable surroundings. Behind the 
green is bad territory, too. This hole is 
very tough on the Iow handicap boys 
trying for a birdie. But the average 
golfer comes out fine. He can’t reach the 
green with his second shot no matter 
what he does; he then approaches with 


Finally he grounded his club, looked 
up at her and said, “Madam, how much 
do you want for this house? Fil buy it.” 
They say the woman's mouth dropped 
open, she turned without a further word 
and went into the house while the golfer 
played his shot. 

The 550 yard par 5 fifth hole at Ben- 
nington’s Mt. Anthony Country Club is 
very tough; it has ditches and sand 
traps and is uphill all the way. Incidental- 
ly Bennington has something no other 
Vermont course can boast (and not many 
anywhere); a battle monument. The 
Bennington Battle monument dominates 
a great deal of the course. And this 
tremendous shaft, so beautiful and so 



an iron, with which he’s presumably 
morę accurate for that trip into the 
funnel than he is with his wood clubs. 
It’s likely to be either a birdie or a 
double bogey for the long hitter, but a 
par for the good short hitter. 

On the right of that 13th are houses, 
now separated from the Country Club 
property by a high fence. But for many 
years there was no fence and many of 
the householders carried their lawns 
elear over onto Club property. This in 
turn caused heated controversy upon 
occasion as to whether a bali on one of 
these lawns was to be ruled out of 
bounds or not. 

A friend of minę once found his bali 
on such an over-extended lawn, and 
when he addressed it the home-owner’s 
wife boiled out the back door and told 
him he couldfft play the shot from her 
lawn. He kept on getting ready to play 
and she kept on talking. 



permanent, serves to soothe the troubled 
golfer by accentuating the temporal 
naturę of his golf score. 

Then there’s the 4th hole at North- 
field; ah, there ł s an emotional experi- 
ence. It’s sometimes nicknamed “the 
Top Hat” by its victims. It’s 161 yards 
and uphill all the way. And the green is 
perched twenty or so feet in the air on 
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Top left, Newport’s 13th hole 
lies above Lakę Memphremagog. Left, 
student caddy at Woodstock’ s revamped 


fine course. Top, spectacular first 
tee at Sugarbush mountain course. 
Above, the mountain-ringed 19-hole 
course at Stowe, WM. riley. At right, 
handsome course at Burlington. 
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top of a mound. It’s a bit like a top hat. 
You can land on top of the mound, 
which is the green, but if you don’t have 
the right backspin you'll bounce ofT 
again and have the approach to do over. 
A young matron I know played the hole 
with two friends, each in the last stages 
of pregnancy. They each chipped up onto 
the green and bounced ofT the other side. 
They walked around the base of the 
mound and chipped back, and ofT the 
other side again. They walked around 
the base and chipped up and ofT again. 
They did this a considerable number of 
times with the resultant mental anguish 
and rise in blood pressure. So much so 
that my friend began to think she might 
face a fairly interesting double medical 
problem right there at any moment. 
Fortunately they stayed up on that green 
finally, and before any pediatrie crisis 
arose. 

Then at Orleans there is “The Dough- 
nut.” My recollection is that it is the 13th 
again. That number seems to act as a 
challenge to course architects. There is a 
doughnut-shaped ridge entirely sur- 
rounding the green. There’s a path 
through this doughnut, but it runs 
through on the bias so that you can’t 
roli the bali through it and reach the 
green that way. You’ve got to go over 
the ridge. 

The Crown Point Club at Springfield, 
is so named because the old Crown Point 
Road over which troops moved in Pre- 
Revolutionary War days between the 
Connecticut Va!ley and the western 
shores of Lakę Champlain, runs through 
the course. 

There is one hole on this course with 
an elevated tee and an elevated green 
which slopes ofT sharply on one side, 
down into what one golfer graphically 
called “garbage.” If you don’t land just 
right on this, you’11 roli ofT again. 

A friend of minę remembers a green 
(the 13th) on the Equinox Course at 
Manchester which slopes toward you. 
She putted up toward the hole and when 
she missed, the bali rolled back down 
toward her and six feet past her. “There 
were people sitting near the green with 
easels and little folding stools. They were 
painting the view and superciliously 
watching poor suckers like me five-putt 
that green.” 

At the LakeMoreyCountryClubwhere 
the Vermont State Open is held each 
year, on the same type of forward- 


For your free copy of the new 

Vermont Golf Directory, 1965 
write to Yermont Deve!opment 
Dep’t., Box VL, Montpelier, Vt. 


slanting green, Grant Parker landed his 
bali just below the cup on his tee shot. 
The bali rolled up the steep hill in the 
green and passed about two inches from 
the cup on the left hand side. It con- 
tinued about three feet further, lost 
momentum, stopped, and started to roli 
back down. It passed the cup again, this 
time about two inches to the right. Thus 
he had the unheard of experience; two 
chances at a hole-in-one on one shot. 

One Lakę Morey hole crosses a 
ravine. You can make the green fine, 
but if you don’t you’re in the ravine. Dud 
Phinney once stood and watched a man 
take ten strokes trying to pitch up out of 
the ravine. Each time he failed to make it 
he watched the bali come rolling back 
down the path to him. Dud said, “It was 
so bad that if it had been a prize fight 
instead of a golf match, the referee 
would have stopped it.” 

At St. Johnsbury you take right ofT up 
a hill that really means business. You 



Left, the Equinox course’s 13th 
hole at Manchester points to¬ 
war d the village. Above, a trap- 
ped golfer demonstrates Wood- 
stock’s white sands. 


play around up there, up one hill, down 
another, and on the 9th you come back 
down again, a trip which in itself is a bit 
of a thrill. Barre has two holes, the 5th 
and 6th as I remember it, where you 
drop down onto a green on the first, and 
shoot back up onto a green on the next. 
Incidentally, the cities of Barre and 
Montpelier, very close to each other, 
each has a very scenie course. This gives 
the golfer two courses close together in 
one area. 

At Rutland there is a par three hole, 
the fTfth, at 232 yards, on which a hole- 
in-one has never been scored from the 
regular tee. This is most unusual on a par 
three hole. And at Rocky Ridge Country 
Club not only did the architect really 
rear back and let himself go on the 13th 
hole, but he added a horror hole on the 
15th as the second part of a sort of 
one-two punch. 

The 13th is one of those par 4 funnel- 
shaped fairways which gets narrower and 
narrower until it is only about the width 
of the green by the time you reach that 
haven. And there are bushes and rocks 
and ledges and trees narrowing in on 
each side. To cap the climax, the second 
half of the lay-out is all uphill and the 
left-hand side of the green is hidden from 
the middle of the fairway by trees. Strong 
men have broken down and cried when 
they strayed on this one. When you ł ve 
partially recovered from this, the 15th 
attacks you. It’s a par four dog-leg to the 
right with the green hidden by high trees 
and the side of a smali mountain drop- 
ping away in front of the tee. It’s beauti- 
ful, but youTe likely to be too astonished 
even to think of that. It’s only 275 yards, 
so a long hitter could go for the hidden 
green over those tali trees, with disaster 
complete if he didn’t make it. Further- 
more the architect trapped that side of 
the green to dare you to try for a birdie 
or an eagle. If you hit ofT that clifT down 
onto the fairway far below, approach 
accurately and putt twice, your par is 
assured. But if you’re a gambler, there’s 
certainly a chance to live dangerously. 

Vermont courses boast a few items 
besides the battle monument that are 
pretty unusual. The Pittsford-Proctor 
Course has a marble clubhouse. (Proctor 
is noted for its marble.) The club mem- 
bers wanted a clubhouse, rumor says the 
Vermont Marble Company donated 
most of the marble, and the members 
defTnitely donated the labor. The floor 
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Tee of Rutland’s famous llth hole overlooks 18th fairway. 


in the main lounge in front of the fire- 
place is madę from multi-colored marble 
pieces in patterns. It’s beautiful. It 
features a huge marble compass from the 
earlier New York World’s Fair. The club 
Professional told me that the floor alone, 
at contract prices, would cost $22,000 to 
reproduce. Below that floor, down in the 
locker room, the thing which impresses 
you is the fantastic number of timbers— 
and their thickness—needed to hołd up 
the marble above. Even the shower stalls 
are marble. 

At Barton there are fences around 
each green. This is because those famous 
Vermont cows are used to mow the 
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fairways. You have to pass through a 
gate to get onto the green and putt. The 
situtation makes for unusual hazards, 
not the least of these the hitting of a cow 
(replay the shot without penalty) or an 
encounter with the faded petal of a 
Rosebud. 

The Mountain View Country Club at 
Greensboro had somewhat the same 
set-up. At Manchester, where one green 
isn’t observable from the tee, there is a 
beli hanging. When you are through and 
ready to move olf the green, you dong 
the beli for the benefit of those following. 
Elsewhere a new course is being built 
because a farmer got sick of milking 


and decided there must be easier ways 
to make a living from his land. 

One amazing sight in Vermont golfing 
is Bill Beck’s Laborador retriever 
(named Jet) that walks our courses 
between the shafts of a tiny sulky de- 
signed to carry a golf bag. It's an almost 
priceless conversation piece. The dog 
just moves sedately, stops at all the right 
places and caddies for his master. The 
first time I saw him was at Proctor. 
Corning up on him from behind, all I 
could see was a golf bag proceeding up 
the fairway about twenty feet from its 
owner. The bag was directly between me 
and Jet, so that I couldn’t see the dog at 
all. All that showed was a pair of wheels 
and a golf bag moving along with no 
motive power whatever. 

In sand traps, Vermont has something 
pretty novel to offer, too. The Wood- 
stock Country Club imported a very 
white and very fine sand from New 
Jersey at considerable expense for all its 
traps, at the time Robert Trent Jones 
(who also designed the Sugarbush 
course) redesigned Woodstock’s original 
course that had been started in 1895. 
This sand would make Bedouins and 
Foreign Legion members feel right at 
home. Laurance Rockefeller was the 
moving force behind the development 
work on this top-grade 18-hole layout. 

Greens fees on Vermont courses 
rangę from $8 at Manchester on week- 
ends, down to $1.50 on several courses. 
A $2 ratę is quite common, too. Brad- 
ford even offers a season ratę of $9.99. 
You pay almost as much to play some 
golf courses once, as you do to play 
Bradford all season. 

So if you decide to golf in Vermont, 
you can find a greens fee that suits your 
pocketbook, or a course that’s level or 
hilly, hard or easy, diabolical or serene. 
There’11 be a minimum of waiting, and if 
you should have to wait, there’11 be 
gorgeous scenery to make it pleasant. 

And, just as on any golf course, you’ll 
make those occasional shots that you’ll 
remember the rest of your life. There will 
be the approaches you sink, even the 
holes in one. They seem morę satis- 
fying in beautiful surroundings. In 
October, ’63, on that 225 yard Middle- 
bury 4th, I hit a two wood that traveled 
out, rolled onto the green, continued to 
roli straight toward the pin and dropped 
into the cup for— 

EDITOR’S NOTĘ: I warned him. 















the Hazelett strip caster, 

PROBLEM OF LIOW TO CONVERT METAL INGOTS TO TIIIN 
CONTINUOUS SFIEETS WITIIOUT THE USE OF HUGE ROLLING MILLS, 
HAS BE EN PUT TOGETHER, FAR FROM THE MILL COMPLEXES OF 
FIEAVY INDUSTRY, BY A QUIET VERMONT LAKĘ SIIORE. 

by FAIRE EDWARDS 
Photographs by J. F. Smith 


N ot every good idea becomes an 
instant reality. It was forty-five 
years ago that C. William Hazelett first 
developed machinery in Connecticut 
that could cast a continuous strip of 
metal. Previously, when anyone wanted 
a strip of metal it was necessary to cast 
the molten metal first into the form of an 
ingot and then roli the metal ingot, hot 
or cold, through powerful rollers to 
flatten it out. To produce a roli of metal 
sheeting, say forty inches wide, always 
required these steps in production. For 
modern assembly linę methods this 
presented drawbacks. 

Today Bill Hazelett (R. William, son 
of C. William) discusses some of the 
problems. First, he explains, when you 
madę a strip of metal from an ingot, you 
had to begin with a chunk big enough to 
produce the entire roli of sheet metal 
needed for the specific job. If the strip 
were wide and comparatively thick, a 
very large ingot would be necessary. 
“Yes,” he agrees, “y° u could say it’s 
like putting enough dough on the pastry 
board to be surę of having plenty for 
your whole pie—if you were using a 
thirty-million dollar rolling pin! That’s 
what it costs to make machines big 
enough and strong enough to roli out a 
good, long, wide strip of metal. Of 
course, if you start with the metal 
liquid, it’s like melted butter—spreads 
better. But then the problem is to keep it 
from sticking on the rolling pin—or 
even burning the darń thing up! Steel 
at 2,700-degrees is very hot stuff.” 

Rather slight in stature, Bill Hazelett 
appears to possess morę energy and drive 
than any one man could hołd. He looks 
almost uncomfortable sitting still, as 
though he’d rather be moving about 
than talking. His mind, obviously, never 
sits still. Although completely aware that 
the Hazelett Strip Casting process will be 




Unlikely industrial frontage of Hazelett Company is Malletts Bay. 


revolutionary in the metal industry, he 
never pontificates. 

Development of this business must 
have demanded drive, persistence and 
faith in the task to be accomplished. The 
Hazelett family carried the process 
through many tedious steps toward 
actual production. Throughout the 1920s 
Mr. Hazelett, Sr. cast lead strips and 
punched out battery grids in a continu¬ 
ous operation at the Hazelett Storage 
Battery Company. He had developed a 
process in which the metal was poured 
between two water-cooled rollers and 
emerged as a strip up to 24 inches wide. 
By the Thirties his firm had begun to 


work with other metals: aluminum, 
brass, copper and even Steel. However, 
new metals brought new problems. Mr. 
Hazelett decided that his original method 
of using two rollers was inadequate. 

The solution, he concluded, lay in an 
entirely dilferent approach. He decided 
to pour the molten metal between two 
moving Steel belts, and to cool the belts 
by water dashed at very high velocity 
against their backs. This was not some- 
thing to be accomplished rapidly. It was 
1953 before the first pilot machinę for 
Steel came out of the shop. A pilot 
caster for brass followed in 1955 and 
and several for aluminum in 1956. 
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The cooling system, as it was de- 
veloped, is the heart of the machinę. One 
of Hazelett’s own booklets wryły com- 
pares it to Niagara Falls. The Steel belts 
are held taut by pulleys—but not just 
ordinary pulleys. These are corrugated, 
and in each corrugation rests a water 
pipę to supply a carefully-aimed nozzle 
which spurts high velocity water at a 
shrewdly calculated angle. It seems that 
if the jets of water are aimed at a slight 
angle they elear themselves away and 
take an insulating blanket of vapor 


Meanwhile, out on the edges of the 
casting bands, a procession of movable 
blocks rides at the edges between the 
belts to form the sides of the casting 
cavity. Like a string of sąuare beads, 
they separate going around corners, but 
form into a solid wali on the straight- 
away where the casting travels. 

On the sides of the machinę also, 
splash guards have been designed to keep 
the water where it belongs as it falls 
down into a gathering pit beneath the 
machinę. The cooling is such an im- 


tons of Steel per hour. 

As each pilot machinę was developed, 
it was tested at the factory of a co- 
operating metal company, with very 
comprehensive studies madę under 
working conditions. 

Because Bill Hazelett’s casters can be 
used under greatly varying conditions, 
he is careful not to make generalized 
claims for them. However, he does say 
that the Hazelett process can lower by 
half a manufacturer’s initial investment 
in casting and rolling machinery, quite a 



Simplińed diagram of Hazelett strip caster shows: T molten metal feeding pool, N water header that jets huge 
streams to cool lower belt, B one of hundreds of rotating dises that support casting belts, A the upper belt 
that turns on roller P, pinch roller R, roli stand H and C, the coil of cast sheeting. 


bubbles with them. It could be compared 
to driving dirt ofT a muddy car by hosing 
it obliquely away. 

Each burst of water is scooped up, 
almost by its own momentum, just in 
time to leave room for the new and 
higher velocity jet of water that replaces 
it. This happens five times while the 
melted metal passes through the ma¬ 
chinę, cooling as it goes along. And it 
is the rapid cooling of the Steel casting 
belts that makes possible the extremely 
high production ratę of the machinę, and 
the ability of the process to cast high 
melting temperaturę metals. 


portant function of the machinę that it 
actually uses up to 300 horsepower to 
run the water pumping system while 
only a few horsepower are required to 
drive the caster. 

Hazeletfs geysers do their job. When 
Steel is poured into a machinę at 2,700- 
degrees, the belts do not warm above 
370. This indicates a lot of cooling—and 
it’s fast. One machinę has cast aluminum 
a half-inch thick at 15 to 30 feet per 
minutę. A 60-inch wide machinę can 
chalk up a record of casting thirty tons 
of aluminum per hour. It is calculated 
that a 60-inch wide machinę can cast 300 


markdown on that thirty-million dollar 
rolling pin! 

In 1942 Bill Hazelett graduated from 
Cornell as a mechanical engineer and 
worked on aireraft instruments for firms 
in Ohio and Burlington. He wanted to 
be near Stowe—and to be specific the 
Nose Dive, his favorite ski trail. His 
wife, Dawn, had grown up in Burlington 
and shared his enthusiasm for skiing 
and sailing. After the death of his father, 
Bill Hazelett undertook to complete the 
work left unfinished. He had been 
familiar, of course, sińce childhood with 
the development of the casting machines. 
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His brother, Richard, has also been 
interested, although not steadily active 
in the firm. 

As soon as possible, Bill Hazelett 
moved the business to Vermont and in 
1960 erected his own building at Mal- 
lett’s Bay. “The Town of Colchester was 
most helpful,” he says. “They under- 
stood what we were trying to accomplish 
and re-zoned the land, 145 acres in- 
cluding lakę frontage, as industrial. It 
was a compliment, I feel, that they would 
trust my judgment. I intend to develop 


no sun glare disturbs a man working at 
his desk or drawing board, but he needs 
only to raise his head to rest his eyes on a 
elear view of Lakę Champlain. 

A few steps away is the shop, a roomy, 
well-lighted place, surprisingly quiet, 
thanks to accoustical panels on the 
walls, despite the generous assortment of 
metalworking machines and equipment. 
Each new casting machinę takes on its 
form in the center of the floor, months in 
the making. And from the big rear door 
each departs at a low-traffic hour, com- 


panies have cooperated in development, 
it is difficult to determine exactly what is 
fair. However, after some of the prob- 
lems he has faced this seems like a 
pretty happy one. 

Because there is such a large invest- 
ment involved, the men who buy this 
type of machinery are necessarily in top 
management. It is essential that they 
have respect for both the judgment and 
ability of the man with whom they are 
dealing. After all, as Bill Hazelett would 
admit, there is a factor involved of, not 
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Glass-front Hazelett offices and drafting area faces Malletfs Bay. Deep assembly building offsets it to left. 


the tract slowly and carefully, as a very 
nice research park. We’re in a beautiful 
place to live and work. They didn’t do it 
today, but sometimes the men working 
here take out the motor boat and do 
some water skiing during the lunch 
hour.” 

Hazeletfs buildings are not large. 
Actually, there are two, joined by a short 
breezeway. The smaller, front building 
houses two offices downstairs and a 
drafting room above them. All three 
benefit from the wali of glass that forms 
the entire front of the building. It’s a 
north wali, carefully calculated so that 


plete with special highway permit and 
convoy, for shipment by raił or boat to 
places like Belgium, Canada, Japan or 
Germany, as well as other parts of the 
U.S. Just getting them out of Mallett’s 
Bay is perhaps the most complicated 
step in their journeys. 

Hazelett’s patents cover 21 countries, 
and the firm registers an average of one 
new patent each year. One of Bill 
Hazelett’s problems now is the negoti- 
ation of agreements with purchasers or 
lessees, in such a manner that they will 
be absolutely equitable one to another. 
Sometimes, especially, where metal com- 


risk, but of innovation. It creates un- 
certainty. Where an investment of several 
million dollars is tied up the buyer must 
have confidence. 

Often it is extraneous things that 
convince visitors of the company’s 
trustworthiness. For example, as a 
skilled skier-engineer, Bill Hazelett has 
developed his own design of safety 
bindings for skis. Naturally, they work 
well, although they utilize a new and 
different approach to the old problem of 
getting the fallen skier back onto his 
feet with both legs intact. Sometimes a 
customer’s use of a few sets of bindings 
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on his family’s skis wili demonstrate that 
Hazelett engineering, while not always 
conventional, is competent. 

Sometimes the attractive and func- 
tional building earns respect; sometimes 
it’s the Hazelett family’s way of life. 
“When people see how it’s possible to 
work and live in an area fuli of beauty 
and such opportunities for recreation, 
they tend to respect anyone who does 
so,” Bill Hazelett said. “It’s sort of an 


Champlain Airport, just two miles from 
the office. Dawn Hazelett, a recent 
contestant in the Powder PufT Derby, 
flies as her husband’s co-pilot. One of the 
very few women in Vermont with an 
instrument pilot’s rating, she’s particu- 
larly helpful in bad weather and, arriving 
at their destination, she’s the family 
expert in foreign languages. 

The end of this story cannot be written 
today. Certainly, the metal industry will 



Bill Hazelett, right above, checks design plans with key company engi- 
neers. Opposite, Model 14 caster went this spring to Germany. It 
weighs 35 tons, casts continuous sheet of zinc 48 inches wide. 


evidence of judgment to be able to live so 
conveniently and have this—” he ges- 
tured toward the lakę. His home is only a 
few minutes from the office by any kind 
of transportation. On pleasant days, he 
often rides a bicycle. 

In the summer the Hazeletts and their 
three children may stay out on Stave 
Island in the middle of Lakę Champlain. 
Bill can commute either by boat or in the 
little “fun piane,” a tiny seaplane which 
he anchors at the company beach. Winter 
weekends are spent at Stowe. 

Even business trips are convenient. 
The Hazelett company piane is kept at 


feel great impact from the lowering of 
fixed costs in the manufacture of sheet 
metals and foils. Ultimately the con- 
sumer will also be afTected by the Haze¬ 
lett machines as they go into action far 
from Malletfs Bay. 

Today Bill Hazeletfs research park 
waits quietly in the sunshine beside the 
bay for the new occupants who will 
undoubtedly arrive. There is time. Each 
year sees additional highway links and 
nearby sources of business and scientific 
cooperation increasing. The company 
can be surę of a planned community of 
like-minded businesses. 
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Anything, including a discarded film carton, will demand investigation by a right-minded raccoon. 


EVEN THE PROVERBIAL CAT 
CAN’T TOUCH IT FOR UNQUENCHABLE 
AND EXASPERATING CURIOSITY. THE 
LITTLE RINGTAILED RACCOON IS 

t/ie washer with restless hands 

by RONALD ROOD 
Photographs by Benjamin Rogers 
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T he next time you meet a raccoon, 
take another look. Chances are, 
it’s up to something. 

Of course, it may be merely investi- 
gating a knothole in a fallen log, or 
trying to uncurl a dead leaf. But if it 
runs across a closed garbage pail—even 
an empty one—or an old shoe, it will get 
to the bottom of these, too. For there’s 
something about a mystery that’s a 
challenge to a ’coon. 

It pokes that sensitive black snout in 
as far as it can go. Then maybe it reaches 
a couple of inches further with a long 
pink tongue. Those teddy-bear ears cock 
forward for the slightest sound. 

But its main information-getters are 
two little black paws. Tipped with 
curved sharp claws, they’re like sensitive 
human hands of five slender fingers and 
no thumb. 

Patting and feeling and poking con- 
stantly, those hands serve the raccoon 
almost like antennae. They sort through 
mud and soil, picking out earthworms, 
insects and other delectables as if they 
were magnetized. They feel beneath the 
bark of trees, into the crevices of stones 
or all over the bottom of a mud puddle. 
If a raccoon had a choice, he’d probably 



Scamper appears for a handout, 


ever sińce—though she’s free to depart 
at any time. 

Nearly all of Scamper’s waking 
hours are spent yielding to her con- 
suming weakness—curiosity. 

Put Scamper in your lap and she 
investigates the buttons on your shirt. 
Then she goes on to your wristwatch, 
your ring—or the inside of your palm if 
you cup your fingers loosely. First one 
hand and then the other reaches in, 
exploring all around the inside of your 
closed fingers. 

We give her dog food; yet even while 
she eats it, those hands are constantly 
feeling around in front of her, patting the 
earth, turning over pebbles. It’s almost as 
if they had a will of their own and were 
completely detached from her, like the 
old cartoon of the pickpocket who pre- 
tends to read a newspaper on the bus 
while he’s busy feeling for your wallet. 



checks refrigerator possibilities, 


“It found a box of crackers and ate 
every one. It even licked up the crumbs. 
Then it batted a roli of kitchen toweling 
the length of the cabin. Finally, when it 
was through, it slid a window open and 
pushed out through the screen.” 

But nothing’s all bad. There was one 
redeeming factor. My friend had been 
using only one door of the cabin because 
the other one had a paper wasp nest in 
the eaves overhead. The raccoon, in 
climbing around the outside, found the 
nest and reduced it to soggy confetti. 
Raccoons are fond of grubs—even wasp 
grubs. 

Probably it escaped most of the wasps 
because ’coons are nocturnal, and so the 
defenders were at a disadvantage. Any- 
way, that thick grizzled coat is almost 
perfectly insect-proof. Sometimes a 
raccoon can be seen puttering around at 
the edge of a stream with a cloud of 
frustrated mosąuitoes above it. They can 
scarcely penetrate that dense undercoat 
of fur beneath the coarse outer hairs. 



rather lose all his other senses than that 
of his ten probing little fingers. 

We never knew how curious a ’coon 
could be until some friends gave us an 
adolescent one last spring. She’d ap- 
parently been abandoned near their 
suburban home, and I took her to release 
in our woods. But for some reason she 
preferred the vicinity of our old farm- 
house. She’s madę her home in the eaves 


Of course, this curiosity can cause a lot 
of trouble. A friend of minę has a little 
woodland camp with a fireplace. “A 
raccoon must have got curious, ” he told 
me. “It climbed up the chimney and 
down into the fireplace. It tracked soot 
and dirt all over. It pulled out every cup 
and piąte and took a healthy bite of a 
cake of soap. Then it pulled the sofa 
cushions olf, probably looking for mice. 


The “Black-Masked Little Bear,” as 
the Indians called it, begins its life in a 
hollow tree or stump. This may be a 
Canadian spruce, a Vermont mapie or a 
Southern palm, for raccoons rangę from 
Canada to Central America. In the South, 
a ’coon may share a few acres of home 
territory with its cousins the kinkajou, 
cacomistle and coati mundi. It’s a cousin, 
too, of the Asiatic pandas. 
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Occasionally mother raccoon ap- 
propriates an old fox-den or rocky cave, 
but she seldom does any excavating 
herself. To employ those sensitive paws 
for such a purpose would be almost 
sacrilege. It would be like using a sterling 
spoon for a trowel. 

Not that she couldiTt dig it, however. 
’Coons are astonishingly strong. There 
are few wild enemies that bother an 
adult raccoon. The same paws that can 
find a tadpole in the mud are husky 
enough to rip a belly open, and the white 
teeth are like those of a dog. 

A logger told me of cutting down a 
raccoon tree by mistake one day in late 
May. “The baby raccoons were as help- 
less as kittens,” he recalled, “and just 
about the same size. They were blind 
and hairless, but you could just see a 
hint of color where the dark band would 
run across their eyes when they got older. 



caught at house-breaking . . . 


And you’d never guess they’d have bushy 
ringed tails someday, either. Ali they had 
was a little naked stub about the size of a 
match. We felt so sorry for them that we 
just left the tree where it fell. The mother 
stuck with ’em ’til they were big enough 
to leave the nest.” 

For the first month or morę, the little 
raccoons stay right at home. Mother 
’coon may remain with them during the 


day, but she leaves in the evening to 
search for food. When she departs, her 
family may go to the entrance of the hole 
to see her olf. Down the tree she goes, 
headfirst like a sąuirrel, while three or 
four black-masked little faces watch her 
progress. 

Sometime in June, curiosity gets the 
upper hand. Soon they’re investigating 
the limbs and branches around the hole. 
At first they spread-eagle gingerly, 
clinging to the tree like the bark itself. 
Gradually they develop morę confidence 
and finally make it to the ground. Then, 
if you’re in the right place at dusk, you 
may see one of the most appealing sights 
in naturę—a family of raccoons on its 
rounds. 

Everything mother ’coon finds may be 
investigated by the whole family. The 
eggs of a ground-nesting bird or a patch 
of wild strawberries will be kneaded and 
rolled between little hands and big until 
they’re a gooey mess—and then the mess 
is cleaned up, for nothing is wasted. If 
they come across a turtle, they may spend 
half an hour trying to decipher it. But the 



calm under canine scrutiny . . . 


object of their unflattering attention 
merely bides his time until some new 
discovery calls his audience away. 

It’s in a cornfield, however, that the 
raccoons are at their sparkling best. 
They like corn most in the milk stage— 
just when it’s good eating for humans, 
too. And there stands a field of corn in 
the moonlight, with hundreds of tasty 
ears, all tantahzingly hidden beneath the 


husks. The family falls to the task as if it 
were starving—singly and collectively. 

One ear is pulled down and the husks 
ripped off. But no sooner does the black- 
masked little burglar sample it than 
another ear shouts to be opened with the 
insistence of a candle calling to a moth. 
So the ’coon digs into this new one—and 
another, and another. 

“If only they’d stick to a few corn- 
stalks, it wouldn’t be so bad,” moaned a 
farmer as we surveyed the better part of 
two acres that had been ransacked. “But 
they’ve got to sample every stalk in the 
place. They ruin far morę than they eat.” 

From watching our own little raccoon, 
Td say that half the appeal of a cornfield 
is the fact that the ears are all tightly 
closed in their jackets. Perhaps some day 
the agricultural experiment stations will 
come up with huskless—and, therefore, 
at least partially, coonless—corn. Sounds 
impossible, perhaps, but it’s probably 
easier than trying to breed the curiosity 
out of a raccoon. 



safe on the author’s shoulder. 


All summer the family wanders 
around together, talking among them- 
selves with purrings, whickers, whines, 
snuffings and little growls. Their front 
feet make little hand-prints while their 
fiat hind feet leave a print like that of a 
tiny barefoot child. 

If a tree is handy in time of danger, 
they scamper up it at the first suspicious 
noise. However, if a dog is unlucky 
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enough to surprise them in a field, they 
can be formidable foes. And if they can 
carry the battle to a stream or pond, the 
raccoons are virtually unbeatable. Water 
is their second home. 

This brings up a point which is often 
ąuestioned: does Procyon lotor , whose 
scientific name means “The Washer,” 
always have to wash its food? Obviously 
not in a cornpatch, nor when it’s up in a 
wild cherry tree, swallowing the fruit— 
pits and all. But if I give Scamper some 
dog biscuits or a few pieces of meat, 
she’11 take them to a dish of water if it’s 
handy. There she will rub and souse 
and swish them around until they’re 
thoroughly waterlogged. Or if water is 
not handy, she’11 eat them dry. 

“Apparently,” a zoologist told me, 
“the marvelous sensitivity of the rac- 
coon’s paws is heightened even morę by 
being in water. Sometimes you’d swear 
they had taste buds in their fingers, so 
clever are they at feeling and finding 
edibles beneath the surface.” 

To discover the fuli reason behind 
“the washer’s” actions you’d probably 
have to be a raccoon yourself. Neverthe- 
less, it results in the improbable spectacle 
of a raccoon poking along the shore of a 
pond, snatching at a fish, and then 
solemnly “washing” the finny thing, 
even though it’s been in water all its 
life! 

By autumn, the raccoon’s unhurried 
ramblings and cosmopolitan appetite 
have resulted in his attaining practically 
adult size—some 30 inches long, per- 
haps, including a 10 inch taił and weight 
of ten to twenty pounds. His fur comes 
into its prime—glossy and rich gray- 
brown, rippling as he walks along or 
gallops to the safety of a tree. 

At about this time, too, a raccoon may 
putter away on his own, purring to him- 
self as he goes and leaving his relatives 
behind. Family ties are apt to become 
hazy as the time for winter sleep comes 
along. 

Finally the warmth of day fails to 
penetrate enough into his snug den or 
hollow log, and he doesn’t bother to 
come out for his evening rounds. His 
prodigious appetite has resulted in a 
layer of fat, so he just yawns and goes 
back to sleep. And there he will spend 
most of his time until mating season in 
March, coming out for an occasional 
ramble when it’s warm, or for a raid on a 
garbage pail when his smali stornach is 



Scamper sallies forth again to see about the handle of a wheelbarrow. 


pinched by hunger as spring approaches. 

When Scamper began to disappear in 
preparation for her winter snooze, we 
investigated to find exactly where she 
was sleeping. We discovered that she’d 
gained access to an unused portion of 
the attic. She had curled up in an old box 
of rags. There she madę her little chur- 
ring sound of recognition when I knelt 
beside her with my flashlight. 


As I stroked her fur, she settled down 
and closed her eyes. Soon she seemed to 
be fast asleep. Then, just as I stood up to 
leave, a little black hand reached out 
from that bali of fur. Feeling around 
drowsily in the rags, it came across a 
button. Slowly, methodically, it stroked 
and twisted the button. 

Even when it is half-asleep, a raccoon 
is still a raccoon. 
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yermont life Calendar ofSummer Euents 


NOTĘ: A/l dcites are inclusive. T/iis data was compiled last winter , so is subject to e/tange and is not comp/ete. Write Publicity Director , 
Yermont Deve/opment Department , Montpelier, for detailed Information , supplementary free list and highway map. 


CONTINUING E V E N T S 
Year ’Round: Bellows Falls-Museum, 2-4. 
Burlington-Fleming Museum, Mon.-Fn. 
9-4, Sun. 2-5. St. Johnsbury-Athenaeum & 
Art Gallery, Mon.-Sat. 10-5. (Museum & 
Planetarium.) Montpelier-Vt. Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Mon.-Fn. July & Aug. all week. 
Springfield-Art Ctr. exc. Sat. & Sun. W. 
Brattleboro-Vt. Mapie Mus. 8-5. Sharon- 
Joseph Smith Memoriał. 

To Feb. 1: Bennington-Hist. Mus. & Art Gal. 
9-6. 

To Dec. 30: Grand Isle-Ferry to Plattsburgh. 
To Dec. 1: Stowe-Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. Benn- 
ington-Battle Monument. 

To Nov. 22: Larabee’s Pt.-Ferry-Ticonderoga. 
To Nov. 14: Burlington-Ferry to Port Kent. 

To Oct. 31: Fairlee-Walker Museum, 10-5. 

Graniteville-Craft Ctr. Tours, Mon.-Fri. 
To Oct. 24: Woodstock-Historical Museum. 

To Oct. 21: Shelburne-Shelburne Mus., 9-5. 

To Oct. 20: Plymouth-Coolidge Homestead & 
Mus. E. I Iubbardton-Battlefield Mus. 
Fairfield-Chester Arthur Birthplace. Wind* 
sor-Old Constitution House. 



A Yermont Historie Site in Windsor. derick 


To Oct. 17: Proctor-Marble Exhibit. Charlotte- 
Ferry to Essex, N. Y. 

To Oct. 15: Brownington-Old Stone House. 

Barre-Granite Tours, 8:30-5. 

To Oct. 13: Manchester-So. Vt. Art Ctr., Tues.- 
Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 

To Oct. 12: State Parks. 

To Oct. 1: Gr. Mt. Nat. Forest-Rec. areas. 

To Sept. 15: Chipman Pt.-Ferry to Wright. 

To Sept. 6: Burlington-City Beach & Camp. 
June 1-Sept. 1: Orwell-Daniels Museum, exc. 
Mon. & Fri. 

June 1-Oct. 15: Middlebury-Museum, ex. Sun. 



Canoe fishing on Mirror Lakę. vdd 


June 1-Sept. 30: Weathersfield Ctr.-Hist. Mus. 
2-5, exc. Mon. & Thurs. 

June 6-Oct. 31: Rutland-Chaffee Art Gallery 
12:30-5:30. 

June 12-Sept. 7: Brattleboro-Park, Pool. 

June 15-Oct. 15: St. Johnsbury-Maple Museum. 

June 19-Oct. 17: Peru-Bromley Mt. Chair Lift. 

June 19-Oct. 12: Sherburne-Killington Chair 
Lift, 9:15. 

June 21-Aug. 18: Burlington-UVM Summer 
Session. 

June 21-Sept. 6: Rockingham-Old Meeting 
House. 

June 21-Oct. 12: Stowe-Chair Lift rides. 

June 26-Oct. 12: Bellows Falls-Steam Train 
Excursions. 

June 28-Aug. 6: Winooski-St. MichaePs Col¬ 
lege Summer Session. 

June 29-July 9: Winooski-St. MichaePs Col¬ 
lege Musie Workshop. 

July & Aug.: Pownal-Thoroughbred Night 
Racing. 

July 1-Oct. 31: Waitsfield-Bundy Art Gallery, 
exc. Tues. 10-5, Sun. 1-5. 



Site of pre-Revolutionary fort , Addison. j. f. smith 


July 1-Sept. 6: Grand Isle-Hyde Cabin. No. 

Troy-Jay Chair Lift, exc. Tues., 11-6. 

July 1-Sept. 5: Weston-Playhouse, Thurs.- 
Sun. 8:30, Sat. Mat. 3. 

July l-Aug.29: Addison-Strong Mansion, 10-5. 

Calais-Kent Mus., Wed.-Sun. 2-5. 

July 2-Sept. 4: Stowe-Su. Theater, 8:30. 

July 5-Aug. 28: Ludlow-Fletcher Craft School. 
July 21-Aug. 7: Brandon-Book Sale 10-4. 

July 27-Aug. 31: Burlington-Shakespeare Fes- 
tival, nightly. 

RECURR1NG E V E N T S 
To Nov. 1: Reading-Museum, Wednesdays. 

To Oct. 30: Newfane-Hist. Mus. Suns. 2-5:30. 
To Oct. 12: Grafton-Hist. Soc., Sat., Sun., Jul. 
& Aug. Dorset-Baked Goods Sales, 
Saturdays. 

To Sept. 6: Burlington-Band Concerts, Sun. 
eves. 

To June 20: Bellows Falls-Steam Train Ex- 
cursions, Sat. & Suns. 11, 1, 3. 

June 5-Sept. 25: BrownsvilIe-Suppers, Sats. 
5:30. 

June 6-Aug. 29: E. Poultney-Hist. Mus., Suns. 
June 8, 22, July 6, 20, 

Aug. 3, 17: Bellows Falls-Heritage Tours, 
10:30-4:30. 



A summer musie scltool. c. gregor 


June 22-Aug. 24: Barre-Band Concerts, Tues. 
7:45. 

June 24-Sept. 6: Dorset-Theater, Thurs.-Sun., 
8:40 

June 27-Aug. 30: Grafton-Westcorner Gallery, 
One Man Shows. 

July 1-Aug. 30: Calais-Kent Mus., Wed.-Sun. 
2-5. 

July 3 & Aug. 13: Marlboro-Concerts, Casals, 
8:30. 
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Scenie drives ratę high with visitors. This is Smuggler s Notch looking south. vdd 


, July 3-Aug. 15: Marlboro-Concerts Sat. 8:30, 
Sun. 3 

July 3-Aug. 21: W. Charleston-Band Concerts, 
Sat. 7:30. 

July 3-Sept. 5: Lakę Dunmore-Sail Races, Sat., 
Sun. 2:30. 

July 4-Aug. 1: Winooski Park-Concerts, Sun. 4. 

July 5-Sept. 6: Woodstock-Weston Players, 
Mon. 8:30. 

July 9-Sept. 3: So. Royalton-Band Concerts, 
Fri. evenings. 

July 9, 16, 23, 30: E. Poultney-Evening Enter- 
tainments, 8. 

July 11-Aug. 29: Manchester-SVA Sun. Con¬ 
certs, 3:30 or 8:30. 

j July 12, 19, 25, Aug. 2: Burlington-Warren 
Austin Institute, 8 p.m. 

f Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28: Stowe-Concert Ensemble, 
8:30. 

I Aug. 15, 18, 21, 25, 28: Bennington-Concerts, 
8:15. 



I Old Home Day at Concord. vdd 


DINNERS & SUPPERS 

May 31: No. Ferrisburg-Mem. Day supper. 

June 23: Tyson-Strawberry Fest., Band Con- 
cert, 6:30-9. 

June 24: Londonderry-Strawberry Fest. 5-7:30. 

June 29: Walden-Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

June 30: East Corinth-Supper, sale, 5:30. 

July 1: Ryegate Corner-Strawberry buflfet & 
supper, 5. 

July 3: Grafton-Strawberry Fest., 5:30. Crafts- 
bury Common-July 4th Supper, 6. Wind- 
ham-Strawberry Supper. Pittsford-Straw- 
berry Fest. & Bazaar, 11-8. Cuttingsville- 
Ham Supper, 6. No. Ferrisburg-July 4th 
Supper. 

July 4: Peacham-July 4th Celeb. & Chicken 
Barbecue. 

July 8: Georgia Ctr.-Chicken Barbecue, Auc- 
tion, 5. Greensboro Bend-Chicken Pie & 
Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

July 11: Hyde Park-Chicken Barbecue, 12-2. 

July 13: Walden-Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

July 14: Morgan-Sugar on Snów Supper, 5-7. 
Williamsville-Ch. Fair, 4, baked ham sup¬ 
per, 5-7. Rutland (Mili Village)-Fresh 
Raspberry Desert Supper. 

July 15: Marshfield-Smorgasbord & sale, 5. 


July 16: Townshend-Sale, 3, Supper, 5:30. 
Weathersfield Ctr.-Turkey Supper, 6-7, 
lecture. 

July 21: Bradford-Bazaar, 12, Supper, 5:30. 
July 22: So. Ryegate-Smorgasbord. So. Hero- 
Chicken Pie Supper. 

July 24: Walden-Beef Barbecue, 5:30. West 
Wardsboro-Turkey Supper, 5:30. 

July 27: Cambridge-Sugar on Snów, sale, band 
concert, 7:30. 

July 28: No. Ferrisburg-Bazaar & Supper. 

July 30: Fairlee-Bazaar, Lobster Supper, 6. 
July 31: East Corinth-Chicken Barbecue, 12:30. 

Newfane-Sale, 2, Supper, 5:30. 

Aug. 3: Walden-Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

Aug. 4: Westminster-Fair, Turkey Supper, 5-7. 
Stowe-Sale, Sugar on Snów. Newport- 
Grange Supper, 5. 

Aug. 6: Canaan-Sugar on Snów, Band Concert, 
7:30. 

Aug. 7: Arlington-Turkey Supper, 5:30. 


Greensboro Bend-Bazaar & Supper. Man- 
chester-Ch. Sale 3-8, Chicken Barbecue, 6. 
Aug. 11: Grand Isle-Sale & Supper, 5:30, 6:30. 
Aug. 12: W. Newbury-BufTet Supper, 5. Caven- 
dish-Sugar on Snów Supper, 5:30-7. 

Aug. 14: Waitsfield-Smorgasbord, 5:30. 

Aug. 17: Walden-Bazaar, Hot Dish Supper, 
5:30. 

Aug. 19: Tyson-Bazaar, 2:30, Supper, 5:30. 

So. Hero-Turkey Supper. 

Aug. 26: Ludlow-Smorgasbord, 5:30. East 
Corinth-Chicken Pie Supper, 5:30. 

Aug. 31: Walden-Hot Dish Supper, 5:30. 

SPECIAL E V E N T S 
May 30: Tunbridge-Memorial Day Celeb. 
11:30. Irasburg-Memorial Day Sunday. 
Burlington-Floral Orchard Display, Shel- 
burne Rd. Grafton-Mem. Day Paradę, 
p.m. 
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There's a Yermont horse show each week. janion 


June 5-6: Enosburg Falls-Co. Dairy Festival. 
June 10: Manchester-SVA Ctr., Chorus. 

June 12-13: Middlebury-Play, 8:30. 

June 16: Rutland-Flower Show, Art Ctr. 

June 20: Bellows Falls-Alumni Paradę, 2. 

Morrisville-Horse Show. 

June 20-22: Fairlee-Vt. State Open Golf 
Tourn., Lakę Morey. 

June 24-26: Weathersfield Ctr.-Antiques Show 
& Sale 11-9, Art & Flower Shows, Silver 
Tea 2-5. 

June 26, 27: So. Woodstock-SherifTs Posse 
Quarter Horse Show. 

June 29-30: Stowe-N.E. Pony Club Rally. 

June 30: Grand Isle-Food & Fancy work sale, 
10:30. 

July 2, 3, 4: Chelsea-Old Home Day Celeb., 
Horse Show, Supper. 

July 3: Wardsboro-Street Fair, 10-9. North- 
field-Ch. Auction, 10:30. Perkinsville- 
Ch. Auction, 10. 

July 3-4: Woodstock-Lions 4th Celeb., fire- 
works. Readsboro-4th Celeb. Windsor- 
All-Morgan horse show. 

July 3, 4, 5: Brattleboro-Green Mt. Tennis 
Champs. Bristol-Country A-Fair. 

July 3-11: Bradford-Bicentennial Celeb. 

July 4: Danville-4th Celeb. Middlebury-Vt. 
Symphony, 8:15. Reading-Jeep Hist. 
Tours. 

July 5: Manchester-Women’s Golf Tourn. So. 

Hero-Ind. Day paradę, barbecue, dance. 
July 7: Middlebury-Old Homes Tour. 



Touring historie sites by jeep . MERUSI 


July 8: St. Johnsbury-So. Ch. Auction, 10. 
July 8-9: Burlington-League Vt. Writers. 

July 8-10: Essex Jct.-Rodeo 
July 9-10: Newfane-Field Day, Horse Show, 
10-5, fireworks lOth. 

July 10: Middlebury-Peasant Market, Art. 

July 10,11: Grafton-Intl. Motorcycle Scramble. 



Annual motorcycle meet at Grafton. whidden 


July 11: Brattleboro-Horse Show. Manchester- 
Vt. Symphony, 8:30. 

July 13: E. Craftsbury-Bazaar, barn dance. 
July 14: Grand Isle-Food, Fancy Work sale, 
10:30. 

July 14-16: St. Johnsbury-Arts & Crafts Fair, 
9-9. 

July 15: Georgia Plain-Fair & Auction, 4:30. 

Woodstock-St. James Ch. fair. 

July 15-16: Barre-Sidewalk Art Show. 

July 16: Woodstock-Dog Show. 

July 16-18: Stowe-Sports Car Rallye & 
Gymkhana. 

July 17: Burlington-Dog Show, C. P Smith 
school. Thetford Ctr.-Old Home Day. 
Brattleboro-Sidewalk Art Show, 10-5. 

July 17, 18: Essex Jct.-Horse Show. 

July 17-25: Westminster-Art Show, 1-9. 



Sidewalk art show , this one at Barre. vdd 


July 18: Stowe-Dog Show. Putney-Old Home 
Day, Lunch 12. Morrisville-St. Airport 
Airmeet, antiąue piane fly-in, parachute 
jumps, barbecue, air rides, 11. 

July 20: Peacham-Church Auction, 10. 

July 21: No. Thetford-Ch. Sale, 10-4, Lunch. 
Irasburg-Ch. Fair. E. Arlington-Bazaar 2, 
Auction 7. 


July 21-23: No. Hero-Antiques Show, Sale, 
11-9. 

July 22: Manchester-House & Garden Tour, 
Flower Show, 11-5. 

July 23-24: Wallingford-Smorgasbord, 5:30. 

July 23-25: So. Woodstock-GMHA 3-day 
Trials. Montpelier-Horse Show. W. Dover- 
Mt. Snów Tennis Champs. 

July 24: Craftsbury Common-Annual Fiddlers’ 
Contest, Chicken barbecue. Fairlee-An- 
nual Bazaar. 

July 25: Bennington-Edson Family Reunion. 
Woodstock-Sm. Borę Rifle T. Calais-Old 
West Church Service, 2. 

July 26-30: Manchester-N.E. Am. Open Golf 
T. 

July 27: Greensboro Bend-Christmas Bazaar, 
Luncheon 10. 



A Groton State Park campsite. 


July 28: Grand Isle-Food, Fancy Work Sale, 
10:30. Bristol-Bazaar, Band Concert, 8. 
Morrisville-Come and See Party. 

July 29: Craftsbury Common-Church Sale, 2. 

July 29-31: Newbury-Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

July 30: So. Woodstock-GMHA Dressage 
Comp. 

July 30-Aug. 1: Swanton-Summer Festival. 

July 31: Fair Haven-Bazaar 1, Sale 10, Supper 
5. Arlington-Bazaar. Brandon-Ch. Fair, 10. 
Westminster-Co. Farmers’ Field Day & 
Chicken Barbecue, 10-3:30. Springfield- 
Telescope Makers’ Conv. Ludlow-Block 
Party, p.m. Stowe-Vt. Philharmonic, 8:30. 

July 31-Aug. 1: So. Woodstock-Horse Show. 
Wardsboro-Field Days 

Aug. 1: Irasburg-Old Home Sunday. Stan- 
nard, Burkę Hollow-Old Home Days. j 
Rockingham-Meetinghouse Pilgrimage, 3. 

Aug. 2-4: Rutland-Women’s Golf Tourn. 

Aug. 3: Thetford IIill-Village Fair. Brandon- 
An. Sq. Dance Festival; Congo. Ch. Smor- 
gasbord 5:30. 

Aug. 3-6: Manchester Ctr.-Antiques Show & | 

Sale, 1-10. 

Aug. 4: Castleton-Colonial Day. 

Aug. 5: Craftsbury Common-Shakespeare Play, 
8:15. Peacham-Children’s Paradę 1:30, 
Bazaar 2:30. So. Hero-Ch. Bazaar. 

Aug. 5-7: \Voodstock-Antiques Show. Wey- 
bridge-County Field Days, horse show. 
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I Rocidside bargain hunting for antiąues . vdd 


\ Aug. 6: Greensboro-Shakespeare Play, 8:15. 
Manchester Ctr.-Bapt. Ch. Sale. 

\ Aug. 7: Londonderry-Old Home Day, Sale 3, 
Supper 5-7:30. Newport-Arts & Crafts 
Fair, Mun. Bldg. 1-9. Weston-Outdoor 
Art Show, 10-5. Townshend-Hospital Day 
Fair. Fairlee-Bicentennial Paradę. 

1 Aug. 8: Arlington-Horse Show. So. Dux- 
bury-Old Home Day. E. Poultney-Mem. 
Sv. Bapt. Ch., 10:30. E. Burke-Old Home 
Day, Bells for Peace, 2. Weathersfield 
Ctr.-Meetinghouse Pilgrimage, 3. Calais- 
Old West Church Sv., 2. 

^ Aug. 9-14: So. Woodstock-GMHA Horse- 
manship Clinic. 

Aug. 10: Randolph Ctr.-State 4-H Day. 

' Aug. 10 & 12: Wallingford-Rotary Auction. 

Aug. 11: Danville-Fair. Middletown Springs- 
An. Ch. Bazaar, 1-4. 

1 Aug. 12: Arlington-Fair, Book Sale. Dorset- 
Church Fair, 2-5. Randolph Ctr.-AIV- 
Farm Field Day. 

* Aug. 12-14: Stowe-Juried Craft Show, 10-5. 

Aug. 13: E. Poultney-St. John’s Mem. Sv. 7:15. 


Aug. 13-14: E. Poultney-Open House Tours, 
Fair, Art Exhib., Supper. 

Aug. 13-15: Bradford-Conn. Vall. Exposition. 

Orleans-Duplicate Bridge Tourn. 

Aug. 14: Manchester-Jazz Quintet, 8:30. 

Sharon-Old Home Day, 10:30-9. 

Aug. 14, 15: W. Dover-Mt. Snów Sr. Tennis 
Tourn. 

Aug. 15: Marshfield-Old Home Day Sv. 11, 
Dinner. Wallingford-Horse Show. Fairlee- 
Lake Morey Beach Day, p.m. 

Aug. 16: Burlington-UVM Chorus, 8:30. 

Aug. 17: Craftsbury Common-Old Home Day. 

Burlington-UVM Band Concert, Eve. 

Aug. 17-19: Weston-Antiques Show & Sale. 
Aug. 18: Montpelier-Greater Vt. Meeting, 6:30. 
Aug. 18-22: Barton-Orleans County Fair. 



Annual Lumberjcick Roundup, Dunmore. vdd 


Aug. 19: Stowe-Rotary Auction. 

Aug. 19-22: Northfield-Norwich U. Art Exhib. 
Aug. 20: Brandon-Flower Show. 

Aug. 20-21: Montpelier-Vt. Antiąue Dealers* 
Show & Sale, 10-9. Lakę Dunmore-Lum- 
berjack Roundup. 



Golf at Rutland Country Club. merusi 


Aug. 20-22: Rutland-L. D. Pierce Men Golf T. 

Stowe-Antique Car Rally. 

Aug. 21: Wardsboro-Food & Garden Produce 
Sale. W. Bridgewater-Farm & Wilderness 
Camp Fair. 

Aug. 22: Calais-Old West Church Sv., 2. Wood- 
stock-Sm. Borę Rifle Tourn. 

Aug. 22-28: Burlington-Int’1 Musie Ed. Con- 
certs. 

Aug. 25: Grand Isle-Food, Fancy Work Sale, 
10:30. 

Aug. 25-28: Hyde Park-Broadway Musical, 
8:30. 

Aug. 26-29: Lyndonville-Caledonia Co. Fair. 

Hartland-Hartland Fair. 

Aug. 27: Townshend-Grange Fair, Food & 
Fancy Work Sale. 

Aug. 27, 28: Poultney-Play, 8:30. 

Aug. 27-29: Stratton-Stratton Mt. Jr. & Vet. 
Tennis Champs. 

Aug. 29: Springfield-4-H Horse Show. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4: Essex Jct.-Champlain Expos. 



I Memoriał Day ride from So. Woodstock , Mt. Ascutney in background , is one of many summer events ofGreen Mountain Horse Ass'n. beresford 
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To one choice Steak, 
at least two inches thick, 

FIREPLACE FILLED WITH GLOWING COALS, 

A FE W MILES OF VERMONT LANDSCAPE AND A SUMMER’S EVENING, ALL 
RED AND BLUE AND GOLD:-RECIPE FOR A GREAT OCCASION 

by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT Photograph by HANSON CARROLL 


S ooner or later everyone in Vermont cooks outdoors. 

Many a scorched frankfurter, carbonized hamburger and 
well-blackened marshmallow has Mrs. Appleyard received 
and briskly concealed in the handiest patch of goldenrod. After 
some years of this, she worked out a system—not foolproof, 
that’s impossible—but one that turns out rather palatable 
meals. The Appleyards have built stone fireplaces on strategie 
Vermont hills within a radius of fifty miles from Appleyard 
Center. Since expeditions to them are madę on brilliant days 
of elear blue and gold, the fireplaces all face northwest to 
take advantage of the breeze that brings such weather. The 
chef packs a griddle and an open grill, dry wood of a suitable 
iength, kindling, charcoal (if there’s a man who knows how to 
use it), potatoes, a casserole or two, already cooked, needing 
only warming. There is also a big wooden bowl and a bag of 
greens to toss in it. French dressing lurks in a screw-top jar. 
There are French fried onion rings. (These—this is Mrs. 
Appleyard’s secret—come in a can.) There is a galion thermos 
jug of Appleyard Center punch, and whatever is going to be 
cooked when the man in charge of the fire says it’s just right. 

It may be Vermont sausage to cook on the griddle with a 
thermos of batter for griddle cakes. It may be steaks of Gaspe 
salmon to broił on the grill or large numbers of chicken legs, 
also to be broiled. On great occasions it is a steak, a noble 
New York sirloin, at least two inches thick and of suitable 
acreage. There are ashes left in the fireplace from last time and 
in these Mrs. Appleyard buries the potatoes. They are all 
ready, of uniform, medium size, washed, pricked in several 
places and wrapped in foil. They should be done in about 50 
minutes. The steak will probably take about 16 minutes, in- 
cluding turning, for a 2 inch one, longer for a thicker one. A 
long handled steak turner is a great help but two pancake turn- 
ers will do. Never use a fork: it may pierce the meat and waste 
the juice. Before you begin to broił the steak, set the casseroles 
and the onion rings to heat on the griddle at the back of the 
fireplace. Toss sliced mushroom caps in butter for 5 minutes 
in an iron frying pan and set them aside to keep warm. Get 
someone to toss the salad greens ’til each leaf is well coated. 

When the fire is just right—glowing coals, no flames, no 
smoke—put the steak on the hot grill. Cook it one minutę. 
Turn it. Cook one minutę. Turn it again. Cook 7 minutes. 
Turn it. Cook until done as you like it (about 5 minutes for 
Mrs. Appleyard.) Dig out the potatoes. Put the steak on a well 
and tree aluminum platter or a wooden plank with a metal 
holder. Have a sturdy fork and a sharp knife ready. Fate can- 
not harm you: you have dined this day. 


That is you will have dined when you have added mush- 
rooms and sliced tomatoes and onion rings to your piąte and 
sampled what is in the casseroles. Sometimes it is candied 
sweet potatoes with chopped peanuts and a dash of brandy. 
It may be baked corn with green and red peppers or French 
cut green beans topped with garlic croutons. There’s the salad 
too and something for dessert to fili any possible chinks, just 
an apple pan dowdy heating on the griddle. With hard sauce. 
And Vermont cheese. 

Mrs. Appleyard has described these dishes elsewhere. She 
here takes up the crucial ąuestion about steak. How do you 
know when ids done? She used to have a very sharp knife at 
hand, cut into the steak just before the last turning and then 
estimate the remaining cooking time. This is still a possible 
way to deal with the crisis. One of the best steaks she ever 
cooked was done this way. It was for a birthday party of Mr. 
Appleyard’s. It was four inches thick, weighed over five 
pounds and took, including the turning, a little over forty-five 
minutes to cook. He pronounced it perfect—what else could 
he say?—but those were forty-five tense moments. 

Now Mrs. Appleyard depends for broiling, as she does for 
roasting, on a meat thermometer. She admits that this guide to 
perfection looks a bit unromantic at an Appleyard fireplace in 
—say—Middlesex with Couching Lion bluer than the sky. Or 
in Jeffersonville with the roar of the great falls and its foam 
drifting into the smoke of the fire. Or on a hill in the Kingdom 
where the words on the gate are Haec semper meminisse 
jumbit. Yes, unromantic but as soothing to the nerves as 
maidenhair fern or water running over dark rocks under 
thick green moss or birch trunks pink after rain. Please try it— 
indoors or out. 

Sear your steak one minutę. Turn it, sear it one minutę on 
the other side. Turn it. Insert the thermometer. Be surę it does 
not touch the bonę. Watch it. When it registers 130,° turn the 
steak again. Cook to 140° for very rare. 145° for rare, 150° for 
medium, 155° for well done. Mrs. Appleyard realizes that in a 
large group there are usually people who like steak well done. 
She supposes it is possible to have two steaks—and two ther- 
mometers. 

She also says that she buys a steak two days ahead and keeps 
it on a rack in a covered roaster in a cool pantry. Writing this 
has madę her so hungry that she’s going to get one and start 
this ripening process. She won’t go fifty miles to cook it—just 
drive through her covered bridge to her fireplace on the hill. 
Drop in when you see the smoke signal. The steak will be rare. 
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POST BOY 


The Champlain Sea Serpent, Yermont Life's Monster Editor 
reports to us, was sighted last July off Barber’s Point in West- 
port, N. Y. Joan Weissbecker spotted it first, surfacing and 
swimming, and managed to wave the swimming children closer 
to shore. When they approached it by boat, they reported 
later, “the thing” stopped swimming and let them come to 
within a few feet of it before “it slithered straight down into 
the depths.” 

Frank Weissbecker says the monster traversed the water 
with several humps exposed. It was scaley, had a body diameter 
of about eight inches and a head the size of a grapefruit. The 
Alex Boisseaus also report serpent sightings during the past 
two summers ofT Westport. 

Conclusions are that this York-side monster is too big to 
qualify as a legitimate snake or eel, but too smali to be a real 
sea serpent. Monster Editor suggests it’s just a baby, the olf- 
spring of the greater reptiles seen near the Vermont shore in 
other years both north and south of Burlington. 

The Postboy, first faced with digital telephonics, takes no morę 
pleasure in the zip codę matter. But now it appears that if 
readers are to receive their magazines promptly, or perhaps at 
all, these numbers will have to be added. Please include the zip 
codę, then, every time you send a subscription order or re- 
newal. 

Followers of noted detective Dick Trący may have read, begin- 
ning last fali, on Sundays only, that he had run afoul Vermont’s 
old human hibernation yarn. It seems that aviatrix Lita 
Flite, missing sińce 1937, was found frozen in a chunk of arctic 
ice. Then Dr. Ludwick Frost entered the picture strips. “Are 
you implying,” barked Trący, “that after all these years this 
individual can be restored to life?” A foolish question,as any 
Yermont Life reader knows. 

“There will be technical problems,” the bearded scientist 
admitted on November lst. The Postboy had confidence he 
would bring it off, but lost track of the harrowing tale in a maże 
of Red spies, gangsters and two-way wrist televisions. 

Dunk her gently in a wooden tub of warm water, Doctor. 
That’s the way they did it in Vermont. 

Vermont Life’s page size will be increased somewhat, begin- 
ning with Volume XX, the next issue. We point this out now in 
suggesting that special Yermont Life binders to fit your old 
files of the magazine through this current issue, will be avail- 
able for a very short time only from Lloyd Squier, Waterbury, 


Vt. The postpaid prices are $3 each (east of the Mississippi) 
and $3.50 beyond. 

Remembcring, as the Postboy does, Vermont’s less than enthu- 
siastic acceptance of Social Security back in the Roosevelt era, 
it came as something of a shock to find the Nation’s first 
recipient of a Social Security check was Miss Ida Fuller, then a 
Ludlow law firm secretary. She received her first payment on 
February 1, 1940. Now she’s 90, and they are still coming. 

Apologies are offered for ascribing Jack Breed’s beautiful rain- 
bow picture in the Spring issue to Ludlow. Not that they don’t 
occur in Ludlow, but this one happened in Lyndon. 

Rockwell Stephens’ tale (page 31) of the Pomfret barn organ 
reminds us of Hildreth Landon’s report from Brandon. A rare 
old Hook organ was removed from St. Thomas Church 
there in 1938. Hugh Churchill set it up in his carriage house 
and began restoring it. Here for some nine years it served to 
enliven parties, church socials and the like. Then, asserting 
its rightful place against an electronic interloper, the fine old 
instrument went back to St. Thomas again. 

Among the very interesting Vermont happenings this summer 
(see page 54) is the air meet and antique piane fly-in to be held 
at the Morrisville-Stowe airfield July 18th. The day’s ac- 
tivities, which will include sport parachute jumps, air rides and 
a barbecue, will start at 11 o’clock. There will even be a Miss 
Aviation of 1965, perhaps to be crowned with a propeller- 
mounted beanie. 

Our clipping of Robert Skow’s “Sunday Afternoon Fox” has 
been misplaced, but the most challenging observation in this 
very clever Saturday Post article was, as the Postboy recalls: 
“The most characteristic trait of the Vermont workman is his 
unreliability.” So far as we know, as yet no industrial develop- 
ment promoter has arisen from our ranks to rebut this out- 
rageous slur. 

But Mr. Skow really was talking about carpenters, masons, 
plumbers and electricians, the kind who will always promise 
but never come. 

The Postboy, therefore, has undertaken his own public 
opinion poll, to see if there is agreement to Mr. Skow’s charge. 

The consensus is: yes, it’s generally so. But the reason they 
never come is that they’re besieged by morę calls for aid than 
they can possibly handle. And they promise because they’re 
such nice fellows, and hate to say no. 

One morał to this seems to be that only the arrival of morę 
carpenters, masons, plumbers and electricians on the Vermont 
scene could render this a canard. 

Subscribers to Yermont Life may notice—and newstand buyers 
are surę to—that the single price copy beginning with the 
Autumn issue has been increased. 

This newsstand increase will make subscription rates again 
preferential. It also will allow materiał improvements in the 
magazine’s appearance and content, as well as providing for a 
broader distribution of it throughout the country. But sub¬ 
scription prices, we repeat, will remain unchanged. zOo 
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what in 


Vermont cant you do? 



first off mail the postcard 
in this issue for FREE DETAILS 
on all the things you might like 
to do. there’s LOTS going on in 
vermont this summer but it really isn’t 
crowded the way it looks here. there’s plenty 
of elbow room inside these 9,000 beautiful 
square miles, now so alluringly near. 

DON’T DELAY! 

send for FREE booklets on the fun that awaits 
you here. there’s a checklist postcard in 
this issue. mail it NOW! 














































But who can pciint like Naturę? Can imagination boast, amid its gay creation, hues like bers? 


JAMES THOMSON 

_ 













